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r.-^d.tv, nawsoaoers, radio, Tia^azln^^ and t: ?l^'^vlsion 
Alike, all t'ill the Amaricin public that it i3 in trouble; 
In trouble -at home with corruot and oporessive human ralacion- 
ihips and anvironmentaL decay; In croubla abroad with a war 
that has oeen condemned by yearly every country in the world. 
l'^ it any wonder then, that so belabored a citizenry sei23s 
uoon panaceas? Modern rnessiahs have been oveaohing a clatter 
of Imperatives: "The wonderful new.,,!'* "Change is bad!" 
"Clean up cha environment!" "Eradicate dn^igs!" "Do'vn with 
hiooies!" "".quaL rights for women, minorities, the elderly, 
the hlpoie^, the straights.,.!" "Let them *?o to work!" 
"Human .services cannot cooe." "Too much money is being ^oent," 

must have more money for...." "The society has become 
coo perm.i ssl ve . " "P^^rson^^ irrest 3d aro being cruelly and 
"\nju3tly troit'^d." "^e\t>3r look 'em vio." "^^^tt'^r 3'?t ' '^m 
:r^e." "nildr3n should b9 disciolined. " (Meaning punished.) 
"Children should be allowed to ^row in 'freedom'." (Meaning 
they should be soared the sufferings I have endured.) Here, 
at last, we find agreement among the public. Educating, train- 
ing, brain-washing^, liberating, whatever key phrase is used, 
the notion is to "Get * em early." 
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•v5.Ll -vomiin, v^;' ? i j I iialn ^ ' c"^l Li oara cancers /, 

•^isilli cor :^ccln^ and loldln? jobs); and ':on3r.iLI/ ouLl 

oc ch^ nssi we ara i.n i;/ dev/eLoitn^ a clclzenry chac is 
■^or^ comp^c^nt and altiruioCic than the one wa nov? have. Tha 
omacaa of pre-5chool educdCion is atcracctve Co educators 
because Ic onfers a major change ^without unsectlng the 
customary vay oc conducting public education. It*s like 
adding a new wing onto an old house. The original core 
remains untouched but the entire family has a sense of exhil- 
aration> at che novelty, and change ot format* It may be 
nr3ued hero that the lift in morale may, in fact, change che 
b:i3ic oersonality and behavior o: the family, of the school 
3V3CGm= of tha .society. .\nd it may. 

Is Chora some historical precedent for such an exoansion 
ct early childhood education? In many ways a parallel may be 
^Irawn wich a^ ^iarlier decade, the 1920' s, when the nursery 
-vchool movement began in the United States. A major war 
•^:'d taken place » the economy was in an inflationary era, (and 
about to sharoly declina), psychology was emerging as a major 
discipline i:hat influenced people's daily lives, and women, 
though recently ^'emancipated, " were still complaining* The 
intent of this paper is to discuss the growth of the parent 
coooerative nursery, school movement in the social and histor- 
ical context of the America of the twenties, and to examine 
the first parent cooperative nursery school in California^ the 
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r,ulclr.\^' ] ; r'.-^.v.ini:/ . S^ioh rxa:n^n.^-ion is aided by cha forcu- 
cLrc*r:\iitnr\co rhac ''a^h^rin^ Whicaslds Taylor > :h:i criaci- 
•:>lon3:)r o: t:ha o^rr^nc cooperaci^'-^ :^ovenienc in >for:h ATisrica> 
IS .^r.iciouily and kindly oonsj^nc^d co rvu-nt^rous conver^acions 
aoout har parsonal exoerionces and career*^ Sinca she initi- 
acod ontj oc ^:ne first oaront co-oo3 in an accempt to cope 
•vith har own life setting, these conversations are valuable 
firsthand ioipressions, esoecially as her attempt struck a 
responsive chord in the minds of thousands of women in the 
United State.s and Canada. 
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CHILD RmiKG IK THE TWEN^TIES 
Behaviorisn; 

The prevailing method of child rearing in the tventio^ , 

very tuc'i in \'or.:e with kr\ericf:rs miccle Claris narer.cs, wci: 

i: severe, cJoci; wr.i chine concentration cr. harir fcrn.^Li or; 

Tni? vogue Wc^p oroT^oced Dy a 7>f^ vchologist j John brcf.dus i -cr.. 

Dr. K^tson i^- ccn^^ioerec the founder of Hehsvi cr : ^ ':; , c p5*vc" . - 

logical scnool of thoucht thr.t addressed itself tc- thcf ob?L>- - 

rrle xanitesttt ions of huTan activity, and rcicci:od intrc- 

f:r?ection and otner ^.'joj ect i vt' ce.tc as zoo rr.yjrtical, Ir h*: :: 

fa::ous book, behr.viori s m , Wace-ror. rejects conscioiumess er 

subject of psychology* 

Bahaviorism on the contrary holds that the 
subject matter of human opychology is the behavio r 
or activities of the human beinfi > Behaviorism 
claims' that "consciousness'* is neither a definable 
no; a usable concept; that it is merely another 
word for the **soul** of more ancient times ♦ The old 
psycnology is thus dominated by a kind of subtle 
religious philosophy. ^ 

He argues that the soul is a concept made up by '^Certain 

individuals who in orimitive society declined to vork v.-'ith 

their hsnds* to out hunting-, to mekc' flints', co cif^ for 

roots, becaxe keen or^iserverr. rf huT.^-n nrturc,*' Sv:ch Dorso:. . 

medicine iTer*> soothsayers cr nror^hetf c'^tten^ntcc tc con::rol 

:>^o:'le- throuer. itcv. 
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rhild rror; > ':inn:.n2: 1.5 con: ronw ici r; 

/i ;jon -;5rooo>3S co corr^cc cni3 by -naxin;? o sycnolo^lcal 
:?vfilon:^en: hijhly visible , nochlng supi^rnacura I , nocnin? 
Ilka :aelin'|3, hooes^ or aiolracions. ?roin birch onward, che 
::hlld will be cralned by a program of habit for^nacion^ unconn- 
pLicated by senciniencalicy , 

This cashion in child roaring was the method taught 
to Katharine Whiteside Taylor when har first child was bom, 
tt Influenced an entire generation, that reversed the point 
of view. >?0Tt9n who have been part of the .American middle 
class, have raised (Children, and are over 50 years old, soeak 
with anr.otion abouc f:aeir regrets over this method of child 
^roririn-^- Taey recall how harsh it was, how the]/ suffered 
• through withholdin'5 warn^th, refraining from holdin'5 their 
^ Kibies, noc feeding hungry nabies because the time vMsn't 
Correct, not letting children 9uci< their thumbs, how ri^ld 
' \^ 'ill -/^ s ;^co. ?zc. Xan' taese chi.ldr?n knew, it: cn»v 
knew nothing else, that this harsh method was not how they 
^ J were going to raise their won children. Instead of bein<5 
overly rigid and giving too much direction, this second 

' / J 

A '2:eneration gave too little direction to their own children 

and were overly oermissive. What many of them have been 
e 

frightened of has been the possibility of making their own 

5 
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ohllJr'*n s.:::';?r In t:hu viy chit they cho-nseLvan had suft:ar'2d. 
in ny «;V<7i?ri-?nc3.s 1 > nursery ^^chool dlr^ccor, oarent 
-ift^jr o.ir^nt tcould tall .tia trhac she vas noc "^oin^ co do vltrh 
h-ic chiidr^in -'/rtat w^s done unto her. Many oarencs were >o 
o-^rnils3l7^ as to withhold Information crom their children 
about culcural requlr^vT ant 3 for acceptable public behavior, 
accented I mguage use and dress, because these parents had 
had suffered from overly rigid requirements. Third generation 
children then suffered in another way; these children suffered 
from rejection In the community because they did not know 
how to fit into the community norms. 

John 3. Watson based much of his thinking on the work 
of Pavlov and of Hdward L, Thorndlke. The Pavlo^/lan work 
which influenced Watson were the conditioned reflex experiments » 
the most famous of which describes a dog, observed to salivate 
ac the slghc of meat, v/hlch sight was accompanied by the sound 
of a belL, and eventually v;as observed to salivate at the 
•jound of the bell with no meat in sight. ^ Watson's debt 
to Thorndike is related to Thorndike's connectionist learning 
cheory which demonstrates that a desired response is elicited 
v;hen it is associated with a specific stimulus. He demonstrated 
this by observing the beha^/ior of kittens as they tried to 
escape from simple boxes • The kittens gradually eliminated 
random,? non-productive movements in favor of a smooth error- 
free procedure*^ 

Watson started work in physiology and psychology with 

6 
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:::Vi.:aal3\ -^^nsorv -ind iJarnln? o: rat^, and homlri'? machan- 

r\ll i In la )oratorv. ^ Ac Johns 'Hooxins waera ha 
.":?c3lr'^d 1 ':>rof r-5:5:5or:shio, Vncson continuad his work in 
oo::\parici O3ycholo>y and infant: davelopraenc ♦ ^ 'Als observa- 
':ions were oainscakingly done and caratui records were kept, 
'?xxt his IntororeCations wero strongly influenced by his own 
personaiicy and opinions. In his writin-^s and speeches he 
made an enormous and unjustified leao from laboratory ob- 
servations to child rearing, 

Behaviorism, according to Watson, holds that "Che subject 

matter of psychology is the behavior or activities of the 

8 

human being,'' With this statement Wv^tson diverges from pre- 
vious and current psychological thought by rejecting the 
concept ot an inner life which cannot be obs^^rved from 
outwara behavior. Consciousness, according to Watson, is 
a non-existent construct, another v/ord for soul, which 
sraacks of mysticism and religion, and is based upon supersti- 
tion and Che desire oi: Lazy people to control others by witch- 

9 

cract, religion, psychoanalysis and other delusions. Sven. 
(:hou->hc, according to Watson, is vestigal speech evidenced 
by minute muscular movements in che larynx. This aspect oc 
his theory inspired Edward Tolman to dub Watson, a •'rmjiscie- 
Cwlcch psychologist." This was aiso a departure from the 
current emphasis by Thorndike and Stanley Hall of the 
Importance of heredity in the competence and personality o£ 
the individual. According to Watson, the influence of 

7 
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^-;<5r:idLcy -^w ilnioic nil, Z7X?.oc cor obvious^ ^ro^^ily d^^Moicinc 
Individuals, ch::^ -^n^ira course oz hu^nan 1^ ds^cermiaad ->)/ 

*:h3 concspt oi inscinccs Irt tavor oc unLoarned response.-i Kuca 

as anaezin^, hLccou^hing, cryln?, oroccLcn oi: cha penis, 

voiding of urine, delfaecatlon, eye movemencs, snfillln-^^ body 

and skelacal rasponses, /standing and walking, vocal behavior 

md so on,^^ ?.uc by 1923 in Psvcho logical Care oc Infant and 

Child he adn:iitced chat there might be such Instincts as tear 

of sudden loss of supoort, or a loud noise, and rage at 

restriction of bodily rr.ovetnent 3 . This apparent rage cnay be 

seen in a nicture on page 34 o£ his book. Certainly the infant 

looks di s : r-^ii'^ed , but the only rage I could be sure of was 

iny o;^m at tha si^^hc of a tiny scra^/my newborn with its oiouch 

wide open, .j^y-^s tlgh:!;' -shut, and limbs contracted in rage(?) 

cerrorC?), while its head in one position by a pair of giant 

hands that spanned the infant* s head, neck and shoulders. This 

anti-her ::dl tarlan stance, rejection of ^-^.o^t instincts, and of 

an inner nontal lifej was also contrary to Dewey's view of 

Intrinsic ;T^otl v^tion, develop-n^nt oroceding froT) the child's 

b.!3ic inouLses and interests. Watson cooamencs: 

Professor John Dewey and many other educators have 
been insisting for the last twenty years upon a 
method of training which allows the child to deVelop 
from within. This is really a doctrine of mystery. 
It teaches that there are hidden springs of activity, 
hidden possibilities of unfolding within the child 
which must be waited for until they appear and then 
be fostered and tended. It has made us lose our 
opportunity to Implant and then to encourage a real 
eagerness at an early age.^-^ 



" ' vij :? : voj^:;.jns rirc oc .il i:v^i;i: Ar/ :>ohool oduca- 
^lon. , ?\v^2t, aLaost unknown in ch3 Unicod 3*:iC0i, 

in :;v/it:r.3rland •^uletlv davolooing a co^^nicive trhaorv thac, 
In ?\gre:n<int: wich V/atson, o^ade levarnin;; daoend upon tha child* s 
lacariccion vlih "h^ anvironmant , om: in concraiC '/Azh w^tion, 
Piagat posited a predetat^inad unfolding of Incallactual 
structures that enabled a child to move from one level to 
:2nother . ^ ^ 

vijitson, at that tln;\e was one of many psychologists who 
ware tryin^^ to develop a comprehensive theory that accounted 
for p^^ychological davalontnent . .V-nong currenc psychologists, 
y._^t3on's theory Is close to ^:hat ot Skinner in placing the 
'?.nphasi3 upon observible bv?h.ivior and the f^^.isibility of train- 
ing (Skinner says engineering) th^ individual to become the 
=Jort o? nar^on the crainer dosiros. In Sevqnd rreedorn and 
Oi;< ni tv , -Skinner proposes to construct i highly desirable 
world in vhloh hu-nans :^^.y livo co-ncortably to-ith^r in 4 
healthy anvironmenc and «;^thout the necessity of resorting to 
war and destructive behavior^ 'ie proposes to accomplish this 
by careful techniques of reenforcing and shaping behavior. 
This is not very different from Watson's concluding paragraph 
in Behaviorism: 

I think behaviorism does lay a foundation for a saner 
living* It ought to be a science that prepares men and 
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'•o-^ j,*^, c jv v'.nn rr^':;indir. cna ^i'c^n ;>rlnc Lol^,^ >f 

'/o-r^n )a "j^yr r'3arran53 c^air ovm II /.^s and 

u:? ::>i2ic ovn e;iildr3n in i hi.-iU.ny way . . • • kind 
o: and Nondarcul Individual should mak<i oS 

;--3althv '^-^Lld li: only ::ould "lot Ic ^ihaoa 
;:;nJ proo^rly ai\ci \;h:n provide? a unlv'^r53 
^i^:5naoxlad :)y bifsniary folklorivof haopenin^s 
chou;j4nds ot yaara a^p; unhai^perad by ciij^racahvl 
polUlcal hljcory; fr^a ot ccoliah cuscotns .md 
ocnvincions which hava no significance in tham- 
v^lvasJ, y^t walch ham the individual Lika sdeal 
bands, . . . I a-n not askln? paople to go out Co sonie 
(iOd-forsakan o^ce, com a colony/* .and liva a 
ocrimurtal Ufa, ^' I 

(Skinner also suaigajcs a communa in Waldon II and.-a 
behavloristic f r<39dom. ) ' j 

• I am trying to dangle a stimulus in front 
ot you> a verbal St in:\ulu3 which it acted upon will 
gradually change this universe, For the universe 
will change if you bring up your children^ not in 
che freedom ot: the libertine, but in behavioristic 
freedom««a freedom which we cannot even picture 
in words, so little do we know of it. Will not 
th3.se children in turn, with their better ways 
oc living and thinking, replace us as society 
and in turn bring up their" children In a still 
oiore scientific way, until the world finally 
becomes a place fit for human habitation. 

In a footnote Watson says, 

. ■ ■ * ■ 

t am not ar-^uing for free any thing. Tha 
behaviorist , . . v/ould like to develop his world 
o? oeople from birth on so that their soeech 
and their bodily ::)ahavior could equally well be 
exhibited traely. everywhere without running 
afoul of group standards • ^''^ 

3oth Skinner and Watson reject the concept of autonomous 

man. They both want to reshape the world via operant 

conditioning. Skinner is not clear about who should do 

the shaping and specifically what kinds of behaviors should 

be sought after. Watson on the otherhand prefers to bring up 

children in the laboratory away from their sentimental 

10 
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>rir;cv)l.j:5 ^iondl?: lonad v^havlor, xind lo -/rot:;) .\ how-uo- 

1*5 lnC2ri3ting co spaculaca about '.^acson's powLarity 
In tha T.ldst of psychological thou^hc than was strongly 
a credit xrlan in its orienca^ion, and -osychoanalytlcal eaou'ghc 
as sec forth by ?reud t«rLth a strong eraphasis on the uncortscioua 
repression of thoughts and events, and the imoortance of such 
constructs as ego, superego and id • There was^ ot course over- 
Lap with D3wey*s activity-oriented school programs, but Watson 
roEused to consider the innerliCe of a child, Instr.ead he 
thingiifled humane. His point ou view did have i more egali- ^ 
tarian tone than those who attached Ifr.oortmce to inhatitance, 
or to the social Darwinists who ?elt that those who were 
born inoo^^oetent would call by the wayside^ there v;asn't 
r^.uch polut in wa'scinr^ eSfort and :r;on3y on basically inferior 
lndividviil3. 'w -it son on th^ oth^r hand, offered to take 
^ny incint who va^ physically tflt, and that child Into 

any predetermined kind of adult. In the United States, 
during th^ Prograssive era, when reformists were at their 
height; the jazz age was encouraging a new standard for 
woman (even if it was mostly talk)* It was encouraging to 
think that everyone, regardless of circumstance of birth had 
an equal chance to flourish and prosper. 

n 
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ioiincifii: r.'-2chod. S;:ion03 \\ad incroducad ln"o rnadiclna, 
l':r)ro^/:^d o':)ticric5 C3chnlquas, '':Lo^:herla coxolda, oascjuvizad 
:XiWy .and iiicriased knovL^:jd^e of viCaTtini and nutrition and 
drastically cue Lha Infant 'r.ortality rata and gave paronts 
the opportunity to focus upon the quality of their ciilldron's 
lives racher than their survival alone. Parents dared plan 
for their children to grow up. It was an age of technological 
growth. The radio was becoming more than a curiosity, 
Llndberg had flown across the ocean, '^nearly everyone" had 
indoor plurnbing and telephones. Although the public was 
enchanted with the scientific method, It did not fully under- 
stand some of Its basic tenets. For Instance, the success 
at experlemtnal science depended upon Its repllcablltty. That 
Is, the ability of someone else to follow the same procedures 
with an exact duplicate of materials, and show the same results. 
Instead, the public attached Itself to certain attributes or 
techniques that were necessary to, but not sufficient, for 
the scientific method: careful observation and record keeping, 
the accumulation of quantitative data and a sprinkling of 
variables, far more than in the laboratory of the physical 
scientists, was continuously exhorting itself to become more 
♦'scientif ic". By this, many of them meant more objective, 
more distant in their sympathies and appreciation of the 
complexities of the human situation.. Watson was a past master 
at closing his eyes to Intervening, variables in child rearing. 
Ha thought he knew what needed to be done and proceeded to 

12 
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cir-icclo^j i::?r h'-ri'^n ::nvi^:c!: and ohild r-3^rln:5, 

r'ri Maw ;;rl< ?0'5: ^aid ho wm '^ , . » .^xoonant oi: an o7.in^ 

;;ilLcil r^iU^lon, and or^j^che^ i: vi-h ill oc chs dOjpatt^ 

^ I 

2asc and vul^aricv of '-iilly Sunday Ha was> according 

to Anglo Saxon standards ^ excremely handsome^ his Sachrach 

photograph in Current 3lo<;raohy looks Intantly at the viewer, 

22 

sincersly, vigorously, aLtiost hyphotically . He was a 

very persuasive man who was forced by circumstances to leave 

the academic world and enter into a vocation that used 

persuasion as its principle tool. A scandal with one of his 

laboratory assistants while he was a Johns Hopkins, resulted 

in a divorce that was publicly discussed in the ^^st Coast 

newspapers. The trustees at Johns Hopkins were too shocked 

to retain him on the faculty, and he could not find employment 

in academic circles. Eventually, he accepted a position as 

a consumer research analyst and then became vice-president of 

23 

the J. Walter Thompson advertising agency. ^ All of this was 
consistent with the sort of person he was, one who observed 
and attamptv3d to manipulate human behavior. The times were 
right, the public was susceptible, and V/atson was highly skilled. 
Ha wrote well and addressed himself to a popular audience, ..he 
spoke well and publicly debated his biases^ The articles on 
child management that were printed in the women's maga^l^es 
reflected this no-nonsense approach. These were the magazines 
that Katharine Whiteside Taylor and her peers read and took 
seriously. 
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Lz \ lni:-3r33Ci.:;a; 1:0 take a look at w'aHJ the oop'ilAir 

'V:?rlo'i il J :v^r3 y 1 l^>;^in aoouc children durln'^ cha^a 

y^ars, TvUe I, Dnr> 3u:r/nar lsos Lisclngs in tha 

>lt3ad3r ii-Llii ^2 Parlociio Lit^ritur j^ i Volume IV, 1913 to 

1913, and Volume V, 1923 to 1923 J^^ 562 arclcLea in former 

3 year oariod and 702 articles in the latter. The struggles 

for child welfare and labor refortn are reflected in both 

volume.;}, particularly in the 1915-1913 years, where 47 p^r cent 

o£ the articles were devoted to these subjects. Child 

welfare and protection in terms of improved medical care and 

nutrition made some progress by 1913, but the Children's 

Crusade had a long way to go, even by 1928, in reforming 

42 

Child Labor Laws. It is a cliche to say that change is more 
difficult when large sums ot' money (e,g, profits) depend upon 
the status guo. 

The n^xt most popular subject for attention in the 
magazines was one that Is know to come and go with the 
fashion, child management and discipline. 3och volumes show 
a steady 17 per cent and 19 per cent. Although the pro"j)ortion 
was about the same, note that there was a rise in the number 
of articles from 93 to 132; lots of parents wondered and 
worried about raising their children. Reading and books 
apparently excited more comment during the 1915-1918 period 
than in the 1925*1928, when only 5 p^r c^t of the articles 
discussed children's literary habits. But notice during the 

14 
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CHlLORSrj If] THE Ui^JlTEO STATES 
ArfnCLcS LISTtO I(N THE HcAOER'S GUIDE TQ Pl-RIQOICAL LITERATURE 







Arsas of . Numcier of Parcant 
concgrn articlss of totql 


I'Jumosr of Parcant 
_ articles of total 




JO J/J 


Groujth and 

QSvSiupnano U U 


*1Q -IS/ 


Usifare & 

PlUbBUUlQn 1 c> > CC/0 


M in^ 1 


Child labor 25% 


146 21% 


nSaXun anu 

hvqlene 18 3% 


107" 15% 


Nutrition 18 3% 


38 5% 


Management & 

diacipline 93 M% 


132 ig% 


cllvR!ipment h 1% 


4 1^1 


Mental 

handicap 23 ^% 


25 i*% 


Gifted 

.ngntality 11 Z% 


13 3% 


Chiidran^s 

qardsns 19 3?^i 




.^aading^ 

baa!<3 62 11?'. 


36 5% 


acnool □ Q 


23 


Day 

nuraariea 0 0 


S 1% ^ 


TOTALS . 562 100% 


702 100% 



* ica^rs r^Curntn^ oor^, and soma oi: l:h^2^ had so-v^a 

:0T.nant3 n'^OMC the a^oaran: lack of dlscioLia3 on Cao civilian 

domestic acona. Major John H. S^rle turnad his fvimily xn*:o 

a nllicar/ unlc and than wrota In Good Housekeeping about his 

accomplishments. 

The first thing we discovered was that the 
household must function on a definite time 
schedule. This meant we must all ride on time and 
that th(2 mother must see that all meals were served 
on time to the minute. We realized at once that we 
as gro'.vTi-ups , would also have to operate on sched- 
ule if the scheme were to be successful. A time 
schedule was then draxm up in the form of General 
Order Mo. 1 • 

General Order Mo» 1 be^^lns with Reveille at 6:30 AM six 

days a week, and on Sunday, the family ia allowed to sleep 

in, until /:30 .\M. Tha .rajc of the schedule is arranged In 

15 minute blocks for excerclse, bathing nnd dressing?, policing 

rooms, Ir^avin^ for school, reporting home from school, 

duties per as.si gnment * ace A half hour of play is permitted 

fitter dinner. The younger children have taps at 7:00 ?M, 

25 

the older ones at 8:45 ?M every night* 

Edgar A. Guest in 1923 ( The American Magazine) describes 
:JuECering mental torture as he listens to his new baby cry 
and is forbidden by the person in charge to pick it up. 
That v/ould spoil the baby, it must learn not to bother the 
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c*' vr. % ro^-.i^r, i i ivoc Ac^s 'fot "'o t'^.^rs i I } ' \ V'^r^.^- 
i^u^band'.^ ou^inasa or •'Iev4?lon a ci/rear for herself. Tl^i 
r.othor r^uit provide :h3 physical necessities €or har childran, 
but no sentimentality is allowed, she must be a companion*' 

the emotional ciinata oC the home was to be objective, 
clear cut, the children's bodies carefully attended to> 
children ^^ell nourished; but wamth and affection was frowned 
upon, even feared. 

V/atson's Advice to Parents 

Wr^tson's clearest, most articulate exposition of this 

point of view is contained in a book that was pViblished fiv.'5 

years aft^r he left Johns Hopkins and the academic world, and 

t7.qs well ostablishad in the advertising world* Tnat book^ 

mentioned eriniar in this paper, Psycho loq:ical C are of Infant 

^'iTiidv-i^ '■''^'^ dadioat^d to ^*Tha First Mother :Vho 3rina3 Up 

.A 4nppy Child. ^''^ Tha r.}viJws were mixed. 3cok>tan said, 

"Dr. '.NTatson's book truly does what it sets out to do--provide 

a clear and simple ^ide that any parent can use to give an 

29 

infant the safest kind of psychological start. 

The International Journal o f Sthics was mora enthusiastic. 

The aim to instruct is constantly, and very 
skilfully tempered by the aim to make the in- 
struction effective for practice* Few prejudices 
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iro \L Co : *: '.."1 * i v/av • ? : l\:^::ci 51': 

[:i.^cruGCion is vary -i^jacii'lc v/hera o:<:?3'iro5jri-n8nt>il 
dica ivillabl3'--in r3^^ard Co rar.ovin'^ undesl:r- 
ablo .ro,>:")on3'as as well as Co seccin^? daslrabla 
r^sooaie^, Ma.i^<2r -as .^xparlrnental data stlLL are, 
a pa'>e ir.odivaC;3d by this ompLrical temper is worth 
bookb of oravlous pious hope.^^ * . 

V:\Q V. Svenlng Post was not carried away. It said, 

This volume of Dr. Watsan does not satisfy the 
expectations with which "It must have been awaited, 
if' the jacket blurb is fo be taken literally. It 
Is another item in the bulk of recent books,, which 
try to popularize psychology for everyday use,,,. 
The present book is a very naive one, written for 
vary* naive or very crude parents, 

The Springfield Reoublican v/as also unimpressed. 

It is an enormously depressing book to read if, 
one happens to be the parent of a young child. 
Dr. Watson wishes that' they are wholly respon- 
sible for the personality and character which 
their children will develop and that heredity 
counts for practically nothing, /,7hile very few 
parents could swallow the bulk of Dr. Watson's 
theories, most mothers and fathers can find in 
this book hints and suggestions which will be o£ 
value in the training of their children. 

The ifirst chapter oc the book attempts to lend an lura 

oZ scienticic authenticity b^; describing observations of 

infant behavior. The baby, barely sitting, is tested for 

handedness, Watson disapproves of lefthandedness, arid advocates 

training a child to be right handed. Pictures on page,s 2^ 

and 25 show 3aby to be unafraid of fire, or rabbits or rats 

or doga. Good enough. Then on page 26 there is a picture 

of the biby with a blanket being jerked from under him. 3aby 
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1:5 crying. On 9 Ages 2"i 3U 3aby hsis b''^:^n pictured condi- 
*:lon3d Co ba acrald oc rabbit and a fur mucf, and Santa Glaus, 
:Uid ac cha ond of the ch.Hoc<>r '^7acson concludes that all fear 
oc loud noiS'3 and dropoin'^ ara conditioned, and by the same 
tokari, capacity, talent, temperament and personality can 
be conditioned and the rest of the book tells the mother how 
to do it. 

Chapter two is a fairly reasoned discussion of how to 
avoid making the baby fearful and how to decondition him from 
the fears he does have. He disapproves of spanking but rapping 
on the fingers is all right for things you don't want baby to 
touch. 

Chapter three is a sermon against "The Dangers of Too 

Much Mother Love''. Watson does not define the word "love,'* 

but in context it appears to be synonymous with pleasurable 

sensory sensations* 

CXir laboratory studies show that we can bring 
out a love response in a newborn child by just one 
sticnulus--b^ stroking its skin . The more sensitive 
the skin area, the more marked the response. These 
sensitive areas are the lips^ ears, back of the 
neck, nipples and the sex organs. If the child is 
crying, stroking these areas will often cause the 
child to become quiet or even to smile. Nurses and 
Mothers have learned this method of quieting an 
infant by the trial and error process. They pick 
the child up, pat it, soothe it, kiss it, rock it, 
walk with it, dangle it on the knee and the like. 
All of this kind of petting. has the result of 
gently stimulating the skini-ii^Unscrupulous nurses V 
have learned the very direct^^fesult which comes 
from stroking ;the se>c organsi^^^w When the:chlld i. ; 
gets older, the fondling, petting, patting, rock- 
ing of the body; will bring out a gurgle or a coo, 
open laughter, rand extensiomiof the arms for the 
embrace. .. >v.^v*'; ^^^fM' ' V -v'" 
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UoMiL rondUng o: •\ baby be?,ln4 to sound like a 
viv5,;2W oc aci ^^:V^ raCad oioviu. The adult: who has been overly 
o:2t:cad cand^ coward iuvalldlam^ vhinin,^ md trying to elicit 
■rotherln'^ retention. He har^ been robbed of learning how to 
conquer the world. Mother has done everything for him. In 
answer to the question^ ''Should the mother never kiss the 
baby?'' 

There is a sensible way of treating children. 
Treat thecn as though they were young adults* 
Dress them, bathe them with care and circum- 
spection. Let your behavior always be objective 
and kindly firm (sic). Never hug and kiss them, 
never let them sit on your lap. If you must, 
kiss them once on the forehead when they say good 
night. Shake hands X'Ath them in the mornins. 
Give them a pat on the head if they have made 
an extraordinarily good job of a difficult task. 

In other words treac your children as though they were pets. 

Condition them to obedience and reward them x^ith a pat on the 

haad. I have seen guide dogs for the blind trained this way. 

The rest of the book outlines a strict schedule, night 

and day. './1th good sense Watson deplores the complicated 

clo'thlng that was imposed upon babies in the twenties and ha 

urges loose ^i.r.ole garments that fasten In the front so 

::hat the .cciild can leam to do his own buttoning. Thumb and 

finger sucking is verboten. The infantas hands must be kept 

tucked under the covers at night. When he is older ^ his 

hands must be kept above the covers lest he masturbate. Thumb 

sucking is bad for the formacion of the mouth and teeth and 

it brings too many diseases by carrying germs into the mouth. 

The dangers of a child's own body are manifold, constant 
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A::cor'ilr:'; :o CjUa 3c.5ncll:3r, In V)10, IJO per cant oi 

irtlcl ji in Ladlas Ho'n^ Journa L , Wo-i^'in' 3 Home Conaoanio:^ , 

^r^"^^ QQO d Hou3 3kaapln'> refl'actod chls point of view* Mv 

5arapling showed the beginning o£ a counter trend. In 1926 

Josephine Xenyon advised mothers of disobedient children to 

try to understand why they disobey. In other words to recognize 

an inner life of the child. Blind obedience was discouraged. 

"V/e are only human we parents, and the iron hand in our home 

mny give us the sense 06 power we have failed to get in the 

outside world, but it will leave its mark on the child. 

In 1921, Miriam Scott wrote in Good Housekeeping on the 

vnlue of play. She describes the important learning that 

occurs through play and stresses the necessity of plenty of 

well chosen materials for the learning child to have at all 
33 

trlmas. Watson uses play as a sort 06 recess, not to be 
;7'i:5ted, but to be spent: in a'o-sorbing the health giving sunshine 
and staying ouc of the adult's way. A quiet session with a 
taw crayons was permitted before bed. 

In summary, most 06 the articles in popular magazines 
during the twenties had environmentalist behavioristic tones, 
but not all of them. At the same time, Thomdike*s emphasis 
on the heritability of personal attributes and the Social Darwin* 
ism of G» Stanley Hall still held their ground in intellectual 
thought. Spokesmen on behalf of the inner life of the child 
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cy:x-^ 'irom i ':r.jij:itin piycho.m.ilvtio point of viow, and tn 

mother "i'3t:hod oc :ducatin> youn;^ -hildran, 

'i^nvar-^in^ -ic t:riL:5 ti::^^^ wa^ the Montassort or.ov/araent . Maria 

39 1 

Montvissorl , Cha first: wontan physician in Icaly became 

interested in teaching mentally deficient children. At the 

invitation of the Director General of the Roman Association 

for Good Sutlding she established a school in a large tenement 

in the 3an Lorenzo Quarter of Rome, the famous ''Casa del 

Bambini*', '^The Children's House." These were slum children, 

left to roam about the streets while their parents were at 

xvork all day. Montessori's theory of intellectual and social 

development was almost precisely oppostie to that of Watsson. 

She believe'd, like Ptaget, that 'the child developed from within 

and at certain ages "sensitive periods** emerged when the child 

was most capable of learning. For example the sensitive period 

for learning order. 

This sensitive period for order begins to reveal 
itself as the child reaches his second year; and 
lasts for about two year^s^ being most marked in 
the child's third year. During all this period 
the child displays an almost passionate interest 
In the order of things both in time and space. 
It seems to him at this stage a particularly 
vital matter that everything in his environment 
should be kept in its accustomed place; and that 
the actions of the day should be carried out in 
their accustomed routine. ^0 

It followed then that the environment must be carefully and 

dependably ordered.. Materials were neatly placed on child 

sized shelves so that the child could see at once what was 

available for his choosing. The entire curriculum and materials 
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:o'i^:iined /ic;^ln ch^ school v/^rs :ict;io':jcj io ^:h3 child's 
r .i^;uic:jn^enci, a3 ouclin^c! by ;!cnc3SS(3ri. ^Jh^a wa^ chsS ttr^c 
'Jia furniiuro t-iac w-is ^:?caL^id down ci : a child' 3 body, 
And r^^osi: L;?.poruant, tha choloa oi -icttvlcy was initiacad by 
i:li3 child, ^ach child chosa his own ^r^atorials worked on chem 
md then rocurned them to their place. 

On the surface it may appear that the program was pretty 
r.uch run by the children, in reality there was a great deal 
oc adult imposed structure. The adult selected the materials 
to be made available, and decided upon the order in which they 
v;are to be used. The adult designed the schedule and (gently 
and tactfully) outlined the rules for acceptable behavior. 
V/hen a child had completed an activity, the materials were 
replaced before a new activity was begun. Color codeing was 
used or omitted depending upon the concept being taught. In 
some cases color codeing indicated a group of objects to be 
classified into one set; in other cases when the object was 
to teach gradations in size, the objects were all one color 
to avoid distracting the child from the task at hand, i.e., 
differences in size. 

The. entire Montessori concept was almost diametrically 
opposite to Watson's. She had a fundamentally different 
attitude toward children that was profoundly respectful of a 
child's unconscious wisdom of growth. Whatever she did with 
children was initiated from the child himself, his own style 
set the pace. Rather than try arbitrarily to impose a 
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coT.z^tnz u-^oA cha sou^h: co hilo thi child 

rrjv.'^al nor hl:nsal: wlvir. vi3 already wltnln 'nl.n, iier 
iccitiud^ VMS '1 T.ore hunol^ and raveranC ona ch<^n V;^c.3on*^, 

\<.vsu Civsrytain,:; md proc3-ad^d Co . til how t:o do it. Ip.G^r- 
ostingly enough both poincs o£ vlaw nave 5urvtvad Co our oxm 
day. Tha Montassorl machod is experiencing a strong revival, 
v;ich some adaptation do current educational thought; and the 
lehavtorist point of view is also receiving a great deal or 
attention and research money. 
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iiiS PLACS of WtJMiiLN AJ-t£a£G^N 30GI3TY 

rhe Popular ?rass 

in cha popular prass> wonen were emanctpated; tney rtad 
•ihe voce; chay were ^'free"; v/hac more did they wane? Why was 
:here so much complaint? 3ut comolain they did\ concern 
abounded over Cha ^'woman question"; the reading public chewed 
on it* There was almost as nrruch concern after the Suffrage 
amendment in 1920, as before it. Another look at the Reader^ s 
c^uide to Periodical Literature may show some trends*^^ Table 2, 
page 26y lists articles about women in the periodical litera- 
ture 06 the United States, 1915-1913 (before the amendment). 
In total, 677 articles are listed, classified into ten areas 
of concern. The principal concern^ comorislng 34 per cent of 
the articles printed was about women doing work for pay. The 
:\2:<t most frequent category of the articles, 19 per cent was 
concerned v;lch women* 3 suffrage. ?rom 1925 to 1923 during the 
early years of Katherine Whiteside Taylor's marriage, there 
were 603 about women in the Reader' s Guide > Again, the 
largest portion, 35 per cent were concerned about working women » 
The tone of some of the articles was: What's the matter with 
these women, they're never satisfied, always want to leave 
their natural place. The matter was that the women were 
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Table 2 

(JQMcN "'US UNITED STATES 
ARTICLES LISTED IN THE READER'S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 



Val.IU, 1915-1918 


\;al."'ig25 - 1923 


Arsas of Number of Pernsnt 
concern articles of -.'Otal 


rJumber of Percent of 
articles total 


rj noqr ^nnf? 2D 


17 3/i 


Socio-Polit. 
activities 78 11?'. 


195 32=i 


Surfragff 126 195'. 


0 0 


Unman ' 3 

clubs 20 3/') 


3^ b% 


PaacB 

afrcrts 23 ^i?'. 


5 n 


Marriaga 3> 

Fn.Tiilv 33 1??1 


79 13rS 


Salariad 

ujark 233 3^*% 


212 35^5 


Working 

wives 7 1^^ 


25 


tilar work 

for pav U6 7% 


0 0 


Intellect S 

education 31 S5<i 


kO' 6% 


TOTALS 677 100% 


603 1005S 
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Ucatin:< cor i l is 3 chri.i 7 J hour v^ork waek, .md ci oay 

•nveloose jt' rora trhan 5-. 0^ vv^r veek. Khat c:ir:ie whan :i 

**r3^5p'^^\ -xbl -^arriad wo-nin did noc :^orl< tor pay, 20 per cenC 

)f. ill oar^oni >3:nploy3d v.^ro vonnen# Th > nexc hlghesc per c^nt 

.irtlcl-^H oubllshed irozi 1025 Co 1923, 32 oer cent daalt 

•/ith woman'. social and political activities, folLowing that 

category, only 6 per cant of tho articles cared about wonfien^s 

intellect ind education. 

A look at some of the titles in popular magazines read 

by the middle class American public offars insight into the 

uneasiness about an enter glng woman, a woman who wanted to 

participate in deciding ir.ore far-reaching policies than what 

to cook for dinner. The Literary PlQ;est In January 17, 1925 

emits "Hopeless Wails Against the ^\ew Woman'*'. This was in 

the editorial column, and the editors, trying to keep the tone 

light and funny (?) deplore the invasion of exclusively male 

t-arrltor^/ by females. Women ware being admit ced into smoking 

cars, the barroom, the barbershop (bobbed hair was the fahslon), 

bootblack stand, tha smoking car. what was left? 

Weep, fellow bamaclas waep! As It came to pass 
for the Had Man, so hai it now coma to pass for us. 
Cur sun IS sat; our last reservation has been 
opened Women will never- know what they have 
taken from us, will they? 

In the old days the woman told us that bootblack 
stands were *»awfully bad form'* that shoe-polishing 
was a part of one*s toilet, and that the toilet 
should not be made in public. Well, well! No 
sooner did Woman shake herself loose from the 
old conventions (taboos, I think, is the approved wci'd) 
than what did she do but climb up beside us on the 
bootblack stand. 
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i(llt:oris.^.l wri^tara vara -nervous , :jjiro ^rs opoosed wom^n 

v:udents T:\^ior!.r.'^, colli^a. In Uc^ra^ura, because this 

'^l3Courag3d r.v^n trom takirs:? naat major, A sore of bad- 

:.onev-dtlvas»ouc-20od princlola, 

Scribners '•The Lilies ot 7eminlne Indeoandance*' said it 

r/is OK to divotca If the husband pulls his wife around the 

x^oom by har hnir. But to divorce because husband and vlfe no 

longer care for each other> well, that's too whimsical, 

47 

ind Justice aobert Grant Is against It. Lucy Tunis in H arpers 

calls her article Gave Up My Law Books For a Cook BookJ' 

She sacrifices a promising career that she and her family 

v;orked for In order Co create an Ideal environment for her 

husband to do his writing. At first she decided upon marriage 

and a career, but 

Gradually it came over me that the concentration 
necessary for the least possible amount of house* 
work was taking away my concentration upon my legal 
subjects. Had I a job requiring no creative or 
personal strain, or had X had more physical strength, 
It might hiV3 been possible to go on doing justice 
to both my jobs. But I found myself too tired to be 
reasonable and patletit, or efficient at either my 
home work or my legal work. 48 

In other words, low paying, monotonous work Is OX for the 

vorking class woman In the factory, or filing in an office, 

or selling In a store, but an upper middle clas^ woman belongs 

at home where her man wants her. With two salaries and no 

children, the Tunis' could have had a maid or a cooktfso that 

Mrs. Tunis' would not' have had to handle two full tiaie jobs. 

The article follows with accounts of how this novice 

housekeeper learned the. mysteries of the kerosine stove and 



f'^rnUur3 riujAlng. XrA in cn^} and .r-;w:i, 

L Idv3 wad which t» .ictriotlva Co ail our t*ri.jnd3, 
.•5o.^al<inj; a char-n trhat: cm bc^ ^Ivtjri only b/ prjr^onaL 
thovi'jh: ^nd :3t:tort: ,ind love* I realized "hac ;ny 
yaars oc labor and all r.iy sacrifices had not baan 
wasced when, one day, a stranger comint? into my 
hou33, a distinguished Frenchman who had been 
encorcainad and ceced at ho^nes far grander than 
our little place, involuntarily exclaimed^ ''Cb> 
what a charming home; it is the most charming 
that I have seen in America; it is so £ull o£ 
peace and sunshine!" As it was raining at the 
time and the gray sky showed no sun through our 
many windows, I felt this sun shone from within, 
and, in that moment of seeing my accomolishment 
through the eyes of another, I knew what my heart 
had told me many time3--that I had made no mistake 
in giving uo my career. 

The reader may wonder why this article was written, did the 

family need a supplement to its incomef With the main source 

coning from the husband's v;rlting, and with writing, except 

for a very few» being an unreliable source of funds, maybe 

Mrs. Tunis decided to halo out. Or, could she have had a 

creative inmuLse that went beyond the usual, however satisfying, 

household duties. Somehow the article is not comolstely 

convincin^>. 

In 19?,7 Th-3 !Aterar^7 Olr^ast editors a^ked, "Do '.•/omen Lose 

Power to Think liarlier than Men?"^*^ A survey was conducted 

among women, and their answers were more intelligent than 

the question. Mrs. George Mellon of Lawrence, Massachusetts 

(note no first name) said: 

Since not to think is no disgrace and to feel is 
a charming virtue, some I'Wmen, when inertia or 
disillusionment overtakes them, backslide into the 
conditions of yesterday, not because they have 
lost the £ower to think, they have lost the desire^ ^ 
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'^r.^. Archur '.'vockact oc Xoxbury, Hassachuaatcs smys, 

Occhand I should sav thit your ou^sclon, . . . desarvss 
Co >^ oLacad ri^nC sMe 'r/ side wicn the Klme-Uonorad 
ono, " /ho is Che haad oc Che housa?*' It would be 
qulc^ x'^ orolictc ot discussion and oqually convincln.? 
i'n r^ijults! \slhy noc ^jcbc some concrete data? Compile' 
n li3c oc thinkers on varied lines and aa\ong men ot 
a certain age, and let the women match it; or reverse 
Che process. It would be an interesting experiment . 52 

Mrs* Walter Schwedler, La Grange, Illinois? 

I think that women lose ch^tr power to think at 
exactly the same time thac men do--when they cease 
to value and to use that power. But, since men 
are rather prone to read only what they want to 
read, while most women read what they think they 
ought to read (most v/omen being honest and used 
to giving up what they want to do anyway!), 
women are more apt to be '*up** on many things, 
particularly around election time, thiit their 
friends and men companions depend upon them to 
keep them> the men, informed so much of the time. 



In this set ot articles the content usually gives 
women their due, albeit grudgingly, or humorously, or with 
i:\lLk surprise. It is the choice of title which questions 
"h-a worch of women. In 1927 apparently it gave no offence 
for a national magazine to question the longevity 06 women's 
ability to think. The implication that women may stop think- 
ing relatively soon is in the title; only after reading the 
article is the woman vindicated, meanwhile the title, like 
Che smear headline, has done its damage. 

Good Housekeeping in 1924, asked, "Is Woman's Suffrage 
54 

A Failure?" Ida Tarbell, not altogether in favor of the 
Women^s Movement wrote an impartial intelligent argument 
indicating that women behaved with more integrity than men, 
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:MC c:m:. i'::u^ll;', \z vi:) too soon t:o tr-^lL, /Ufuntima^ 

a Sailuro. Ch^ lL::^l3 woo^an had betcar >;^a^' \r the Uitchon 

I'vij \rt:ioles, or. ^hj c/nol-^, c ilk to v;hoevar 13 willing 
^.o road chem; the/ <^Ivg ^:he popular niag/^zino a certain 
IntGlloccual status but what really gat read, or what gees 
read by -.nore people, are the stories. .\nd the stories in 
tha wor:\en'3 nAa^azlnes told women dhac their aspirations should 
be home and camily. The theme was often about a dutiful and 
long suffering wice who wonders whether she should have 
married this unappreciative lout, or whether her daughter may 
be making the same mistake she made. Then at the end, after 
an automobile accident ^ or after overhearing a phone conversation, 
or accidentally coming upon a diary, or after 40 years of 
marriag3j she comes to realise that she really was appreciated 
and so it was, aftar all, worth the suffering, scrimping, 
thoughtle:5K family, or whatever. The messa^^e was loud and 
claar: 3cay home, don't complain, sacrifice, and for God's 
sake don't try to go vrhare you don*t h'^\o'^^%y that's only for 
tho beautiful young jlrl who gets chosen by wealthy, handsome, 
kindly, loving, devoted Mr. Right, and no hanky-panky in bed, 
while she's waiting. 

This attempt at keeping the natives down is nicely put 

bv a poem t^ritten by a reader and sent into the Ladles Home 

. 54 
Journal , 
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U")oc:.^^»'=»d oy common fzi^ks, X cried: 

iMnnoc' I Coo ^^aint: or 'olv/^ 
Or otr vrico. Invent or ':^ulld? 

To forth hi^^aty chat s^ould liv3 

[M '>Ladly ^>^ve ^ hundrum Ufa, 
c\nd h^ro I outtar all daya 
A3 s.\6e as -my scullery maid 
In spite of all my dr^nms oc '^?ood,'' 
I slowly turned and baked sonie bread 

The best I could. 

Than In my heart clear answer flashed: 
"Muih, foolish! Art is anything 
Which truly serves the need of man; 
4\nd God made manna for the Jews 
Who otherwise were lacking .<?trength 
To write the Law, to build the Ark 
And stonn their Milk-and-HoneyLand. 
**Your bread's just great!" the children said. 
My artist soul had found its work, 
I bowed n\y head. 



by Helen Gain 



To summarize: As far as women ^vere concerned, most of 
tzhe political attention was being (slorvly) directed toward 
protections for the workinf? woman who was victimized by 
unsafe working conditions^ lon^ hours and low pay. The argument 
in favor of protective legislation Included protecting her 
:T!oral3. Low pay and loa^ hours led to fatigue, fatigue led 
to physical disability, and physical disability led to a 
deterioration in morals. "^^ Ultimately society would have to 
pay the cost. It is interesting to note that the argument 
against regulating working conditions were that women were 
now the equal of men and to interfere with industrial owner 
policy was to interfere with the autonomy of citizens, and 
contrary to the U.S. Constitution. So the Constitution was 
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aIiv .:\ost: o: ch^ ^n^dii ^;er3 c^ijLlin:^ cshe should 

rovsl in ii^r rood fortune, /Naturally, sha C'.van caought thac 
*iO!n<jchin^ va^ ;>n:on'> wlch har, chat sha was noc as happy, noc 
.IS srniltn'^ as the women in caa cnai^azines* 

In socae ways, che position of women in society was 
like the position of God. Sach was treated as a necessary 
institution, worshiped and kept to a particular time and place. 
How annoying to have women and God cluttering up the place 
when there is important work to be done. Concerns about 
v/omen could ba dismissed the way God is dismissed. Her (His) 
ways are m^/sterious and it is imposJible for mere rnen to try 
t:o fathom tham. She performs cartain indisnansibl a functions 
for which there is at timas an alrnost unbearable craving^ 
out once parforaed, she'd best slip into the background, like 
'Jodj so that the man can gat on with the n^ora important business 
of running cha world* 

Counter Trend 

But, still in every era, in every cultuie there is a 
counter current, and for women there were a few sensible voices, 
usually, other women who wrote for the radical or reformist 
press, or like M. Carey Tnomas, president of Bryn >tawr College^ 
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v-.obuctal to a mal iomln-i-^^d ooU^ii?e i^'yitarn. In -i 1913 ?n:^ech 

to Mo^tnt Jolyoka Coll^^s*^ 7,3t:h anniversary, .3he said, 

7o:uen scho Lars have sj^anc halt a licocirna in 
fleeing t:her:is;3lvas for their chosen work and then mav 
br5 ajkod to choosi> between it and .-narrlaga. No one 
can ostii^ate tha nur:\ber of women who remain unmarried 
in revolt before such a horrible alternative^ At 
3ryn Xawr we have never closed the engagement of a 
woman professor who xvished to marry. Several years 
ago I persuaded a young woman scholar whose husband 
was called to 3ryn Mawr to take up college teaching 
again. She told me aftarwards that it was like 
paradise on earth to shut herself into her study in 
the college library among her books for long hours 
of intellectual work* How many men scholars would 
there be if we compelled them to make such an 
inhuman choice? As a result of this unsocial treat- 
ment of women there is a large and ever Increasing 
body of Qglibate women and men in evetry civilized 
country, 57 

Although unhappiness is real enough, its cause and 

solution may be so subtle and so camouflaged into the culture, 

as to escape detection. An anonymous article in the New Republic 

describes the gradual eroding away of a feminist *s aspirations 

for a marriage of equality. 

In six years of married life I have gradually but 
surely descended from that blithe enthusiastic cock- 
sure young person I was eight or ten years ago, to 
the colorless, housewit^aly , dependent sort of female 
I used to picture so pathetically and graphically 
to my audiences.*,. 

She describes herself as a fortunate woman who married an 

enlightened man with the understanding that she would be 

able to pursue an independent kind of life. With time, the 

ret^olutions faded through a passive resistance and the 

necessity of social convention (e.g., checking account in 
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Casks, :}\x': c;i3n doai ^^'^-n badi/ 'iCC, iJ:c.)* "Jut chay lov^ 

.^iach ocni;' /-^ry Tiuon and \v2 ii a fina Ttan 

I rn n fortunaca vorrtan* • . ouc I ^.m also ?\ profoundl:' 
unhaopy one. For I i-.ti oucsida tha ^traam ot life and 
only 1 ioeccator* Ac orosenc I ar.i nierely background-* 
plaasant, Importiant, perhaos necessary background, 
i aciniLc--for Cwo ocher individuals, (There is a 
child alao). I have no separate^ integral Life oC 
ttiv otvTip I long for c^ngrosslng satisfying work. In- 
stead, my days are devoted to a round of petty tire- 
some details', with the benefit and comfort of these 
two Indiv/iduals as an end. I, who was once of such 
a pronounced, assertive ego, am now become supine, 
self -af f acing* 

Another attempt to cope ^Hth this unrest came from Smith 
College^"5 Institute for the Coordination of Women^s Interests*^^ 
It was founded in 1925 to discover and test out ways to conserve 
all interests of educated women, or better to promote the 
continuity of those powers, skills or interests they may attain 
in collate or later. Serious concern was expressed about the 
educated t;oman^s disuse after marriage *'of special powers which 

( sic ) has cost much In money, time and effort to achieve, 
an element of social waste, and a source of much personal 
regret, in some cases mounting to unhappiness J' The organization's 
hope was one of finding principles and methods for the contin- 
uity of women's intellectual .or professional interests in harmony \ 

6 \ 

with their family responsibilities." 

The inertia of the times* was related to what was 
considered woman's natural proclivities, and her occupation 
was defined within^ the boundaries of her maternal, wifely role* 
G. Stanley Hall, a respected scholar, was also a prolific 
v;riter, not only in journals and books but for magzaines as well. 
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y.^t r^lc I : ^ u id^:\l '•(Ujo.it:Lon for a woman was one which 
vrip'wad ^or Tiarrlap and :'^at:s>mlt:y , lU^t onl/ vera h^r 

produce XV 1 jr'^nns dif^:3r:ji;t: ?ro^ ^an, buc ^v::ary call In her 
^)o*iy was <.:i :?-:onf: , and icoordln^^ly , har mental traits wero 
visically dlic^ront fromn;an's, and base noc ba ovarstralnod 
-/tth nocionj that will raakG h^r disattsfled with her nanifoat 
d^^tiny. fait that for chose young women who were so un- 

fortunate as CO have to work, the occupation they choose should 
Ideally be ona that trains them for a future of motherhood* 

If we now survey the occupations of the vast army 
of American women who are not contributing to the 
population, but who are in shops, as wall as office 
girls, teachers, and the long list of those in wage- 
earning vocations op3n to young women--we find that 
few if any of these' occupations , unless that of 
nurse, are better calculated to keep alive and 
develop more of the potentialities of mother- 
hood ot to vicariate for its functions that the ^ 
kinder !5ar ten can do and should do. Tew occasions 
in which women enga<5e unfit less for family life 
or involve less, change of soirit and ideals if 
marriag'^ comes . 
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On ^■^cQ:nbar 24, 1j>97> Tn loul9vlllc2, NencuckVj Katharine 
'i'/hitasida Tiylor was born to ideal paronts and into an idyllic 
setting for her childhood. Har riothar, Adelaide Schroeder 
Whiteside :;a:5, until the oi 25, the fir:>t wonian principal 
oi: a norr:^al school* *^In Kentucky, the rules were very strict, 
but then she aarried; she coTjnitted the sin of marriage, 
Married, Mrs. V/hiteside had to resign, "No married woman could 
be a teacher or work in a teachers' schooU' ''You shouldn't 
take a job nhac rightfully belonged to men who had to support 
a family. They wanted women to stay in their place," 

John Keats J when describing Dorothy Parker's education, 

•at about the same time, in the Hast, says; 

In those days before the Eirst World War, no well 
bred youn^> woman was expected, or even allowed, to go 
to work, unless bleak fortune required her to do so* 
If wor^t came to worst, and a young v;oman had to 
v;ork in order to ^at , the niost acceotable task for 
her M'\s to teach mvisic for that v;ould imoly the 
di-yni^zy and cultivation to which she had been bom. 
In such cases, it was then hoped that Mr. Right 
(who, of course, had been saving himself for the 
sweet young girl he sould one day marry) would 
shortly find her on the job and rescue her from a life 
of gainful employment , b5 

So for Katherine's mother to hold a job, a fairly radical 

school administration was needed to give its consent, for a 

single woman, not for one who was married. That would have 

been going too far» 
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r:>i£3side ncA continued to ILva wlihln ta*^ coascralncs on an 
.-^r^r middlo Victorian ladcin^. r;ut: \achin chac sactin^ 

oianaged continue to be act:iv3 In che ooTwunlty. 3'i3 
P »rtlclpacod In t:ha Louisville School 3o^rd and oarsuadad It 
CO Introduca the first public scnoci kindergarteri Into the 
school district. She was also a well-known public speaker on 
^^dvication, women's suffrage, and on Theodora Roosevelt's campaign 
carrjnittee. In 1916 she joined Mary Antin aboard Charles Svans 
Hughes^ campaign train during his candidacy for President. 

The rule against middle class women wrking was lifted 
in time of crisis when a husband died or could not longer 
"support his fa^^ily, Twenty years after they were married, Mr. 
Jhiteside was ill^ and his business was bankrupt. In such a ' 
situation Mrs. Whiteside gladly went back to work. She became 
Che principal of a public school in Louisville. 

Katherine'3 father, Henry Robert ,i;^lteside, matched his 
vdfe in intellect, but, for him, the process of self develop- 
ment was different, quieter. Wis formal education went as far 
IS the sixth grade, and the rest, he did I^imself. He was, 
c.^.roughout his Life, a great scholar. He read Greek and the 
classics and taught them to his young daughter* 

Katherine was as familiar with the Greek legends and 
the names of the Greek gods as she was with nursery rhjrmes 
and the names of her friends. She lived in an extended family* 
An uncle across the river- had four children and there was 
rr.uch visiting back and forth. At home there were her maternal ^^^^^^ 
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:'.v^»r.drroC.^. 3r icior^d ^.er* '•iveryona vaLCad on me aand and 

:.:oc, '* or Wou^^vorv*. ^/-is don^ by rr.riids, in fact, In 

3 w'hl': .15 1 i ^ "joctal ::vroL.=i *> -vornc^n v/no did h^r cvn housework 
'•'''^3 daclasse , whi,sperod aoouc by cha child icatherine and her 
i:x*londs, ^ For the mst oart, Katharine thou'ght of herself as 
an only child. She had an older brother who died when she was 
•-.hree yeara old, and so she became the adored princess who was 
petted and aporoved, without any little prince to cramp her style. 
Her adult models taught her to value the Intellect and consistently 
ad:nired her various projects, which ware always successful ^ 
She was an outstanding pupil at school, and it was natural that 
by the time she entered college she had, within the romantic 
context of her times, achieved a certain independence of thought. 

She moved from being the darling of an extended family, 
prominent in Louisville, to becoming an undergraduate at the 
University of Wisconsin* There she became a "rather important 
:>arson," active on the camous, a member of Theta Sigma Phi and 
'"jrasident of the journalist society* In addition, she was 
•otive in ihe .vomen^s ?2ace Movement, this, during vVorld War I 
*y^en it was unpopular to be opposed to war. The decision was 
made out o£ her oim Thinking about the sin ct killing. Her 
tamily and fironds all supported the war and "were out waving 
flags, while Xatherine left the Episcopalian Church anc 
joined the Quakers. It was imcomprehensibie to her that a 
Christian Church, the Episcopalians, should approve of the 
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t:^;3 ;ua,<jr^ irid :hjir ^^llinc t\5actn^^, '$h3 ff^lt very Tiuch 

/,~?':o .^nic L oa. Tha : )yLin.; oi vc-jco^nltion la '^assd upon aor 
dlicov^r*^ ':;:ac ona r?c ths v/aL?::?^tdei wrto l:5Ct: in^r^land during 
cac! War 0: Aoses (he t^-is on the ^'Whica 3ide'') moved to Ireland 
whar^ he joined tha Frianda' Church,^'' Her Crinapus peace group 
it"\cluded 11 other mambers, and in tha fervor of the times 
thare was a suspicion that the group was engaged in espionage. 
Her sorority held a hearing and she waa exonerated because her 
father had recent iy purchased a Liberty Bond for her, and her 
friends fait that under those circuTT;stance3, she couldn' t be 
a traitor, 

Tha social pressure against opposition to the War is 

described by Slum et . aJL^ in tha ^lational Sxnerlence : 

A week after war was declared, Wilson created the 
Committee on Public Information to rovilize public 
opinion, (and) worl<eci out with newspapermen a 
voluntary censorship that kept the public reason- 
ably well informed while saf e*gu^.rding sensitive 
intormation. * . . The C?I stressed two major points. 
One ar jvvsd, as Wilson did, that the United* States 
was fighting only tor freedom and democracy. The 
other tnaintained that the Germans were all Huns, dia- 
bolic craaturas peroatrating acrocicias in an effort 
to conquer tha world for their lust and greed.... 
They hlntad that German spies had an ear to every 
wall* They implied that all dissent was un- 
patriotic and that pacifists and socialists nad 
hidden sympathies for tha enemy. 

This was more than Katharine could stomach. Her own experiences 

with the large GezTTian population in Madison testified to the 

nonsense that the hysteria of the times produced* Katherine^ 

used to following her own inner voice about the conduct of her 
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lli!), :\^^ ■ - j-^rs G^rnan bid/ who II; >1 

\\\ il 5v?r. 

icholarj.ilo v'li, oi! course, ou^5",andLn'>, sha 

and n s::hoUr3hlo iior -m \. In %n>lli5h, This ''^as noc onl/ 
m honor b'.ii a ^^rlr:5*:*' for Che University ct V/li^conain' s 
Slnglish DoO'irtment which had never before awarded a graduate 
scholarship to a woman* ^'3ut I let it so." Why? Because 
she was In a turinoil about her Inimediate future, especially 
about her engagement to a young man who was fighting the war 
in France. It was a question of marriage or a career. It 
could not be both. 

Although she had a firm commitment to peace, nevertheless 
those who served in the war were less abstract, and when 
personally known, she felt a human commitment to them as well/ 
Paul Taylor was among the soldiers about to be shipped to 
rranca. ^3 had been an outstanding student of Economics at 
t:he University of //isconsin, known for its Economics Depart- 
ment. P.^ was in his senior year, and he was in love with 
Katharine, ^latharin^, reared in a romantic ara» knowing tinat 
ha may act coae back alive, a=;reed to the engagement. It 
wasn't that she didn't want to marry him; she had led a 
sheltered life and was inexperienced in relationshlos with 
young men her own age. At the same time she was a romantic, 
and here was a brave young man, about to go off to the war, 
perhaps never to return, It would be too cruel to refuse to 
promise to wait, and so fine to send him off with a joy to 
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! oo!< torv.ir ^ *: o wn'm hi. 5 t :i*:\xi:r\y n3 v^^turns, Paul o ir:va 
b-ick. It 'v^^n a ris!;/ bu.iinai5s. Ha was woundad In 
C!i'.\-^au T'llarry; ^as^ln-r h'ld injured his Lun?3 and nacasslcacsd 
a car^-^cuL c.ioioo of ^vgrch^ale^s Ic v.is a sparkling 

hom3co:*ain5 '-/Ich a 3r>sach abcuc che ':^ar air a Univarslty Convo- 
cation* 

Katherlna was baing graduated > and she still was in 
a state 06 indacision. There was the scholarship, but more 
compelling was the need for tin\e to think. She had a collage 
friend in Mew York, and Paul accepted her request for more 
time. 

?or a newly graduated female 2nglish major, job oppor- 
tr.nittes were restricted. The Head of the English Department 
thought she might be able to become an editor at one of the 
New York publishing houses. 3ut that led to becoming a 
v/riter and she didn't want to become a writer. She wrote xvell-* 
during her career she has written several books, many articles, 
and has been invited to write chapters in books related to 
her field-^but she didn't want to write as a career. 

Sventually she worked in the Henry Street Settlement 
House, a hi^^hly acceptable occupation for a well bred, educated 
young lady. Today, in the seventies, we take a condescending 
attitude towards the Lady Bountiful who performs acts of 
charity among the poor, and then returns to her comfortable 
home, satisfied that she has lent her efforts to lifting up 
those who are beneath her. 3ut we need to remind ourselves 
that at that time there were no government subsidies, for the 
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/i: t::v.^ I'-v^l oi l:> 2i sl it Ion to r 3'i;v:la::a lar';^ trusc*^ and 

:'/'noooli.^?>, mci cht^ Jir3 're*. ; innings or; Union roco'^nl tlon. 

Sool'-il wor'< pco^rams ware sponsorad by prlvica philanchropo:ijt:3* 

Praosically tha only resources tthat "peoole v/lthout*' 

had to tum to ^-/ere those that were sectarian groups chat 

^'ive tenipornry cara to the newLy arrived immigrants. A 

beginning of government subsidy for the poor occurred in 1905 

when the Nc-^w York City Health Department inaugurated a program 

of compLete ohysical examinations for school children*^^ 

Settlement Houses addressed themselves to the social and 

intellectual life of the poor, mainly the immigrant poor, and 

t^stablished libraries, olaygrounds, kindergartens, and held 

72 

classes in a wide variety of subjects. And this was where 
many young .^glo-Saxon ladies nut forth their efforts. The 
vomen's magazines of the day such as Ladi es Home Journal , 
v/omen ' -^onia Companion and Good H ouseke e pin g placed their 
heroines in vattlemenc hou ies--something like an -early version 

Vt;3TA--Hnd ^.hare they mec wealthy male iiettlement house 
workers, married and lived happily aver after. Never did they 
"^all in love v;ith someone from the neighborhood, for instance^ 
an Italian, Russian or Polish immigrant. The immigrants in 
nhe magazine stories served to provide a colorful background 
to an emerging romance, or to gi^e a sinister tinge to the 
suspicion of law-breaking. Actually, the experience was deeply 
satisfying, their settlement house experiences awakened 
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^ j inov -^00 Lc har^h social I das th\t 

'.nco'nora: into cli^Lr ov/n n^r\:oot:ion oi: raaiity 

;a -^ny evinc, nrl:nary r3a3on tior Kath^rlna's 3tay 

In ilew ior/. to cot^^ tro a declalon, ?'iul had no inkling 
*:h:iC thar^ dou'-^t In his fiancee* s mind, and Mother V/hite- 
si'ia was anKious for a v/adding. In spits of Mrs. '.Vliiteside' s 
onllghtenoiant , she was a part of her tlnies, a romantic > and 
Paul was a vary eligible bachelor. She wanted to' see Katherine 
safely rnarrlad. 

Tha decision v;as that a promise must be kept, and he 
v;as> after all, a fine parson, kind, industrious, and had 
been accept-id for graduate vork and a teaching position 
in the Economics Department of the University of California, 
in 3erkeLey. California was chosen because of the weakened 
condition of Paulas lungs; the climate was considered beneficial* 

Aftjr the honeymoon, three people moved to California: 
Katharine, Paul, and ?aul*3 T^rldowed mother. Paul and his 
rr.other were vary close; his father died when Paul was seven 
years old. Now, ha v;a3 a devoted t5on and his T.ocher looked 
after him carefully, and although she did not live with the 
young couple, she exerted a strong influence over their lives 
and conduct. 

For Katherine, being married vzas an extraordinary 
change in the structure of her lice. ' At college she enjoyed 
being at the hub of many timely and stimulating activities, 
but during their first year of marriage she felt isolated, 
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rnal/, "'*r^j;^-, ir.': ■''^i\jn'!: ''.now a wu!.." 'i^^ husband >?as 
u^: wr:-} :: >or l:?^!;::^:!. o'liv v/orkin:; on ivli 

.^.:)ccrac3, i: t: .};^aln 5 .v;nn ir > ind cue ita.^i;/ a^^ninqs on ca:n')U;i. 

o.'^l^, '.vis a loving parson Co :us cioaoLcVj :<ath2rlne 

;;a3 to hsrs, but c'nay did not bscoma a combinacion taat could 
ba attuned, each to tha other's rnusic, 

Th^are was tha house to be car 3d ^or, and Katherina 
knew that it should be shining and lovn^aculate, just IlUa the 
home she knew as a growing child. 3ut In her oarent^s 
home all this was taken care o£ by servants, and Catherine 
never learned how. It occurred to her that she might take a 
few courses, but Paul's mother was dubious of this, she said, 
*»0h then you would be too tired to get Paulas dinner when 
you came home.^* ''And I took it seriously it was the etho.^J' 

She was mystitied at har unhappiness, as so many women 
v;er3, for io many years. One is usually a part of one's time. 
There ar3 v^ry few who can s^eo out of the ethos of their 
day 5 look about and then decide upon a course of action. 
Aitherine , Like che rest of us acced within tha expectations 
of her cl,ai.s and culture. She noticed, about her husband, 
chink he was terribly tied to his mother. He had sort of 
taken his father's place.'* ''V/e had a kind, polite, pleasant 
comradship, but I really didn't have any idea of what a close 
comradship with a man was J' But in her past experience, 
she had been a joiner and an organizer. Icemen's clubs were 
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vounc;.^: Ia world I. ".ich wounded jarvlcanan 

"'Ml'/ari i -noni.! :>'J3 :or hi^ wiif^, 5o th^ 

L'Mrty- v^r ^ ' docldacl to l3^econ:\e a club. Ihar^ v/era also 
^^cultv o v:iiys for She brilliant Caachin^ assistant and tha 
:;orr.9n v;3ra vary kind to the young brida. And, o^ost influential 
'/a:s the Collaj?-a Women's Club which evantually bacaoie a branch 
o: tha A.T.aricin Association ot University Women. 

After two years on a pale marriage a very vivid experl- 
.^ncG occurrGd with the birth of the first child, a little girl. 
Ivitherine describes it as 'W tremendous experience, an illu:nina- 
dion that :^,ade me realize 1 never knew what love was before. 
Like a great infinite beauty and Infinite joy. '-Jhen this little 
biby came ^ind when it was out into my arms, a perfect little 
creature, >ier little forehead, her little hands, her little 
lips, these perfect little crescent s ... this was the supreme 
.experience I'd ever had yet. leing married was nothing..*, 
ilv^rythin'^ L had was goin*^^ i:vto guiding this little child. 
It was 'in ircaacyna experience i:or me.**' 

.\nd 30s a meanln>ful life, onB with joy and purpose 
resumed itself. True to her resolution, the new mother began 
by engaging the most competent pediatrician she could find, 
an over-zealous behaviorist of the John Watson School of 
thought. (See Section I). took literally the teachings 
of a very strict, severe, English spinster pediatrician who 
adhered to the behaviorist point of viex^.,..You mustn't 
kiss the baby, you must feed her on the moment, no sooner and 
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for iih^ '-^^.-^y> no n\ac:or ;^?.mc Ic cost me."^^ Thare were ;^it:'3 
uo provan^ thumb sucking; trn?. baby was strapoaa do'^m so ahe 
wouldn't: :3t up after nap ecc. Tha resulc of ail this may 

rolacoa the fact that this child had mora anxieties tnan 
tne other two. 

Perhaps the most basic need that Katharine Whiteside Taylor 

was aware on In those early years oi marriage and parenthood, 

was a need for adult companionship* in her book, Parents a n d 

Children Learn Together, Catherine may have been talking about 

nerself when she says, 

t'eelin.^s of loneliness and of wasting time and talent 
are particularly acute today because most young women 
have come Irom situations where classmates or co-workers 
provided considerable adtilt companionship and appreci- 
ation. Une woman expressed her trusbration in the 
following? words; ''T'^.kin^ care of my children takes 
all T.y time and str3n?>th-'-but not all my mind. Every 
momin'5 when I pour the dishwater down ^:he drain, I 
foel ?::/ lite going down che drain, too! I know in 
my -n^ind roaring children Is the most imoortanc thing 
one can do, but I've got ton so I can't feel it any 
more. I have no aotltude for training for'^it. I've 
lost .'ill >r:n3e of simificance in my llfe,'^ 

Could a hi'-^hly intelligent English rtajor, graduated with honors, 

cope? Turn to her husband? Not really, Katharine Whiteside 

Taylor, points out that, 

It is not suprising if a young wife after a day 
of feeling lonely and inadequate, shows her resent- 
ment by saying to her husband, who may also be 
weary from a day of heavy work, ''I'm just as tired 
as you are, and I still have to get dinner and put 
the children to bed, while all you have to do is 
stretch out in that chair. '' \Her husband may in 
turn resent her lack of s^nnpathy for his need for 
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^ w i"iL' iac;i m : >Acoura 5 ^-T^^rit md for he lias 

o v.i !:'irou >h In t;vj co'np 3l: L':lvt5 vorkuv^ wotrld; -nay 
il:;. ::'23L itU.i i i.^conciViTv r^aront: Ir-^f:^- out; 0: th3 

CO oo.'i^t l .'r .:in a 1 1:.:^^^^. i^: b;? housalospln^ for lro\^n% T.otliar's, 

G'." oa>^ ^ix sh3 -rj.fj^asci chat ^^iJorte young mothers turn t:o 

out3td,i jobji and r^^^aLn a sense of adequacy and significance 

and reescablish some contact with their contemporaries more 

Chan 6or economic ad7:irita^e.'' 3ut she considers a Job to be 

'.iiore Chan a therapy, she thinks of outside work as part of a 

woman's fulfillment in her society: 

There is a greac need for more part-time 
jobs Co give mothers better opportunity to combine 
contributing in the outside world with family 
responsibilities i and It is significant that uni- 
versities are providing courses training women for 
outside V7ork and t'oat employers are beginning to 
cooperate as well*^^ 

If, in Katherine's mind, this had been possible in the 

twenties, the course of the coooerative nursery school might 

have been somewhat different; perhaps not, because Katherine 

did noc want to leave her children. She wanced very much to 

be involved in their education and to understand their develop- 

:aental stages. To chat end she initiated the formation of 

Che Child 3cudy section of the 2ast 3ay 3ranch of the American 

Association of University Women. Through her contacts at the 

University and the kind of studying this encouraged her to do, 

she became '*a sort of specialist in Child Development," and 

was chairman of the group. The group studied for two years 

in the field of Child Development. They met once a month with 

a speaker who also acted as a resource person. 
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I: :'\ } co:7>) ^ ^"ulL^s ^/ri^ran hi-^rd aoou; 

vv:ri^'rv ;^cho.:L. Thi :ir3: co-op in ta^ caLtad Scatias had 

yf ChlcATjO,^^ They received orocasstonal ^uidrinc^ croni tha 

univarsicv, ^i\d carried on tlvi school und«ar a trained teacher • 

\: thit for ^hemsaLvas, In ?^any cases Co an^^aga in R2d Cross 

-.vork for cha war that had be-gun. After a fev years, the 

L'niversity of Chicago took tha school over so chat it was- no 

longer a cooperative. 

The Sc^rkelay women also learned of the Institute for 

che Coordination of V/ooien's Interests at 3a\ith College, formed 

for Che express purnose of providing uninterrupted periods of 

:r:3:3 time for rr.oth^^rs. A second reason in the niinds of the 

Irith Coli.aqe group was to find out whether it was possible 

r:o aafeablish 5uch an enterprise without the nelp of a foundation » 

Th3y felt, th.it, In general, a ^roup of trained v;o^en In any 

^iven Locality could not e:<o;5ct to receive ?und3 from an 

:i^^:iowed lnici:ution; that thi ^5chooi mu3t be the result of a 

coooerative effort on the oart of the parents themselves, Tne 

oian was to keep records of the organization and costs of the 

school so that other groups wanting to launch a similar 

■33 

enterprise would have some information available. Still 
another cooperative nursery school known to the Berkeley 
group was that started a': Cambridge for women in the Harvard 
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In and V>2 3 "Aa v^rkalay '^r."5^:o was 3 3rijuily -naxin^ 

:^laa3 »:or ^h^ir cvr* school, t/,vj orcjvlous efforts in other parts 
oi uha coi.in?:r*' had oean ab.Andonad or taken ovar by the univarslt las, 
.^.nd changed Into another kind ot school > so chera were no co- 
ooaratlva schools the women couLd visit, nowevar, professional 
oersons with exoeriance in Child Develooment were available, 
.Vr.ong these were Dr. 2dna 3ailey fron^ the University of 
California .education Department, a oioneer in presenting 
Child Development as a serious study. At that time, In 1925, 
the University of California was starting the Institute of 
Child Welfare. The Unlv.^rsity President was President Cacnbell 
v.'ho ^'couLd not understand 5tudyln'> children, but he could under- 
:;tand welfare. """^ (3^q Table 1, pa^e 14, for the comparitive- 
ly Lar^e oronornion of aiax'^^lne articles concerned with child 
-ralfare, ) Zo the new in.^titute in which '^r. "iailey worked 

for '-Tel far 3 of children j not for the 3 tudy of children. 

C^:her ner:^3n3 rroTi the ^Jniv^r^ity o? Caiicornla were Dr. Xary 
Co'/er Jones and Dr. Patter who was doinj research on children's 
responses to various materials such as sea shells j and Dr. Herbert 
Stolz who x^as interested in the development of people and 
their ability to help themselves. He believed with Dewey that 
one leazms most by doing and he felt that this was a fine 
opportunity for a group of women to learn by doing. A £ew 
years later, in his forward in a pamphlet about Che activities 
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'3L^cus^VJa jnd c:5:r.onst: ration ara nrsl iT/Lnary , and 
a.^v -^r^irnrn •'?^r:5nc education which do a 3 not 
ri:>Mlc Lit -?r i:^lc.2 on rasponst llcy 1*3 buc ^ .^ 

:* o icjr;::il.^y woman*:? i;rouo nade elnoorate ':?lan3 for a 

nursery :30hs^ol to bn caLLad "h^ Chlldron'^j Co-nmunity, The 
r:)r^5;:lises unon which ^.hn Childran's Community v;as b.:;ised were 
Co I Lows: 

1. A group program addad greatly to the children's 
.social development. 

2» /[others needed tune to themselves, in Katherine 
Whiteside Taylor's case she wanted to write. 

3* iy acting as a group, the mothers could provide 
r.ore for their children than could acting alone. 

4» The mothers keenly felt the lack of a community. *^VJe 
wanted to recapture in our modem times some of the 
values that we' thought there had been in the villages 
in earlier days, of the close neij^hborliness and so 
torth, and we did It. We did it indeed. We became 
very close, twenty families in that first grouo...* 
It was a Dush toward communal living, really J^37 

Afc'ter cwo yaars ot study the group, was ready to start their 

school, and dvirlng these tv/o years the point of view of the 

5i:oup shitted markedly from the Wat3oni:an approach to Dewey's 

\ earning by rioin'^. 

Initial funds for the new nursery school, the Children's 

Community, were obtained from the Scripps Foundation and the 

Institute of Child Welfare through Dr. Sdna Bailey, The 

originial staff consisted of a trained supervisor, Miss Helen 

Pennockj who had been trained at the Ruggles Institute in 

Cambridge. Her salary was $200 a month. Katherine Whiteside 
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.>/5 a ;nonc n. -[.-i addition v^r or 'jani:^^ : i :nal r-i^oonii )i li :i . 

ciui;ht: do-noLnv nnd rn/c^:.:!^ and nlannac nooncime dinnar 

: -nus* -Vv'T? "*:?r3 also ^0 izhr^a Moch "jr- 3u?ervi jor^ 

J 53 a nonth^ a cook it :?45 a ^vonch and n ; ""/^l^or v/no was p iid 

i35 a month . r'.v3 cost -?3r c'niLd ^-/^.s -'30 ^-j'3r T.onch^ T'.'ie cotal 

-?:<r)ense tor operating the school durin;> the first year wis 

r?, 2 13 ,49. vXit'Side suooort teas decraasad during tha second 

;-:3ar so that the paid supervisor could no Longer be paid; the 

mothers were on their o'/;n. Eventually by about the fourth 

/ ^sir the school became entirely self -supoorting. Financial 

rasponsibi llties became better defined as tha group became 

;^ore experienced* Tuition ^-/aa required to be paid even 

though children were absent; the nvothers had to pay tor 

:-ubstitutes v.-hen they v/ere unable to v/ork at the school; and 

33 

: r-De of ^plO oar year was assessed tor re lustration. 

Once Z:v2 launching oc the school -.'/as assured, the initial 
.vji'ule was to clr.d a suitable site in jerkeley, which had 
'-^Z then beco-:ie q:^ite urbanized. A remnant o£ iarkeley's 
:: '.r^r^.ing days wi:^ found in a half -acre parcel of land that 
Lncluded an abandoned farm house and bam* The property 
3::tended from the 1100 block on Walnut Street to Shattuck Avenue; 
it belonged to two school teachers who were interested in 
the project and rented it to the parents for $40 a month* 
True to tha experience of most schools which want to operate 
in residential neighborhoods, the next door neighbor, a woman 
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^/3:ir5 of :\y lilrj C:akin; .:av3 tr/ ciiUlran, and I'm noC ^oh^i? 

.-0 lac viuAar ::.other$ ouc ot: it!" via 'vas won over> thou/jh 

:or evencuall'/^ 30 nv^ijhbors, Includin;^ che ^•)bj3Ctor, 

iJi^ned a o-3tlcion rssquesting the City Council to permit the 

39 

school to open. 

The daily schedule was similar to a traditional nursery 
school's allocation of blocks of time for free play indoors 
and out, but th3 length ot the day extended beyond what is 
customary in the cooperative nursery school today* The children 
stayed for lunch and a nap and returned home at 4 PM, During 
the second year, the parents decided that a nap at nursery 
school was unnecessary, and so the children, went home after 
lunch, at about 1 ?M: Special arrangen^ents were made for those 

>;hose mothers had full tirae employment and needed to stay all 

y 0 

actemoon, 

Katharine Taylor was rather pleased with her efforts in 
che nutrition program* She studied nutrition in college and 
-ilanned the nanus. At the and of the first year^ the youngsters 
?-nroLled in the Children's Community had gained, on the average, 
two pounds more than the children at the Institute of Child 
Vfelfare which was run by the University, ''Because we gave them 
good nutrition, a good dinner, the others gave them a little 
lettuce leaf, or something of that sort* Mothers are Interested 
in feeding thair children.'* This was a significant, achievement 
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.0 'i.:^ y^ar-^ oC ivj;:), and nv/^an-v ^0t;a3]cs who n^ircioloa^i'aci la 

^ro^^ra^n. D'^ch ::\oi:h3r ^;orl<3d tor an on^:lr^ day, onc3 a v33l<, 

u'^cin:? ^:h3 dir-^ctor^ tho sunarvisor, and tins cook In tum. 

The fir:5t: y'3ar ^^as dicSlcuLtj vtth inexperienced r^^.others 

And a 3uparvl3or whose previous experience did not include a 

cooperative school. The n^.oment of truth came when mothers 

•;l':h fantasied i'leas abouc curriculum and child management 

atcempted to put those idaas into practice. There were many 

such moments of truth thrashed out at parent meetings and 

oonsistenc oolicies naeded to be agreed upon. The shakedown 

cruise was a stormy ona, some mothers left the school, others 

ra.v.ilned and ad jus t ad finances , schedules and curriculum* 3y 

second year t:h3y were over the hump, a shorter day had 

H.j'jn instttu^ed, and the school was on its way to becoming 

; ^^1 1! -supporting: . 

As new motharvS joined they were required to spend three 

d -/i observing clia ?^roup before assistin;;;^ with the children. 

Durin3 ch^ first two days they fill In blanks designed 
to give perspective on groups ot children and methods 
of handling them. They also write out what they would 
do in typical problem situations. On the third day 
they participate in a discussion led by the chairman of 
parent education and receive sets of routine suggestions, 
and are permitted to fill in the behavior record of an 
individual child, including a minute hand record of the 
exact time it^took the child to do one or more necessary 
routine acts.^^ 
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vM'i v?,r-/ :;.mc'a in cha ur, md hiaLta and nucricion was a 
:^-"^rious oorsojni, Char:::^ ior c^ach child dealt ;»/tth bo^vel 
rr.ovemenc 5 -^.ni wat oancs, '^Involuntary urination'*; the child's 
appetite './as charted, Including "food eatan^* and ^'food returned". 
His crying was charted, and his 30clai adjustment to other 
children^ whether he played near or with other, children* Also 
a separate bahavior record was kept for each child. The 
^.te^s included: '»Ten3ion*^ ^'Assertiveness^', ^«3elf -Kellance'^ 
^'Cooperation in tne Re^^ime'* languago articulation and verbali- 
sation- The physical development of each c'aild was recorded 
and his social conflicts and resolutions were chartered. 

It is interesting to note that the careful charts connote 
a rigid behavioristic aporoach, buc in actual practice the 
atniosphara and teaching style was humanistic and flexible. 
This may b3 a reflection of a transitory ohase during the 
trwenties and thirties in the direction of a more child- 
oriented and child-Lnltiated educational approach during the 
preschool years. ihe emphasis was on the child's personality 
and social development. To what degree was he open to th<^ 
nursery scnool experience? To what degree did he avail 
himself of the materials and activities? Did ha play with 
other children? How many? Was he a loner? Did he inter- 
act cooperatively? Did he seem to enjoy coming to nursery 
school? Was he able to make a comfortable separation from 
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T'.\e ourrlculun lt:3i^-l£ riay be ba^c -l-iscrlbed as having 
3cron rL7 intfl uanc^d by Moncc;3»3orl , J^w^^y and Frsud* 
r'v^^ curriculura is ^triU In prictica coday In wtiac ar^ kno'^ 
IS traditional'' nursary schools, or ^^ohild develooment'* 
i-^.utsery schools , it drew inspiration from Montessori, Dewey, 
■:l;»^oLl, ?reud and the progressive school cnovement. it saw 
th3 school's cask as one of creating an environment in which 
cha child would develop according to his inner timetable, 
development which wouio progress at an orderly rate, unless 
the child oecame handicapped oy unresolved inner coniiicts. 
Lt was the adults' responsibility to create an environment 
and an emotional climate that was conducive to emotional growth. 
'^Feelings are tacts'' later came to be the slogan in many 
:5chools. The stress at the Children's Community was an 
acceptance of emotional expression with a constructive 
■ctianaelling ot a^^gressive energy. Once the child became 
di^iancumbered of nis fears, angers, and anxieties his energies 
waro released to benettt tully trom the planned curriculum. 

The parents at the Children '3 Community were not greatly 
concerned about later academic achievement. Ot course, they 
wanted their children to do weii m the public schools, but 
as upper middle class families with ties to the University, 
they naturally assumed that their children were quite capable 
of managing in the public schools* Children' s Community parents 
became oriented toward the Progressive School movement and 
focused more on the creative process in the program; the arts 
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ohll / i iv.x:. la'")l'2 :o :ip5Ciclc 

n -^c:'^ni.<::u '/^r:^ nac t iu rhc> 'v.:: cher^ -/^r^ a j^aw ground nils?; 

o ch^ -ru^h bnoV; In ilicj contriinar corr^rjoonding wl"h 
color -1:5 id. Th3 houseka^aoin^ ar^.a wa3 ^mocher as^^antial 
n-\rt of ta3 r)VO'>va:a 6or draraacic play useful in dev^lopln^ 
an underscandlng of basic male-female traditional roles, and 
cor playin-; out concerns and anxieties about onejs o\m status 
in the £an:iilies. Materials such as blocks were rather open 
so that the child could create his j^tructures In his 
o\m. way, with the r.duln as a resource person but not as 
cne who iinposed rules about what anything was supposed to Look 
like. It was always the process ^ather than the product 
that was important. rhe finished structure or picture was 
naver important, nor was the accunulaclon ot academic knowledge 
considered as important as the development of attitudes of 
curiosity and enjoj/ment oi: the experiences that the school 
naa to offer. 

At thrit time, the keen interest in cognitive development 
-'MS not present. In fact:, che parents were cautioned a'^alnst 
oressurin'> their children In intellectual experiences, lest 
they make their children anxious or rebellious toward academic 
tasks. Piaget of course was investigating intellectual growth 
during the twenties, and his findings would have supported a 
play curriculum, but he was almost unknown, and considered 
unimportant by most educational psychologists in the United States* 
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'•\^ ^L:io:?r -/.nroooznisad cor raan-^ vsjara, I-'i's not that coooar- 
n :lv-5 nuM :^3r7 :^choal onrancs u-ir-a ^inci-intalljectunl , on the 
o n^^r^ry, chay v/^r s hl'^hly Intol 1 y:t:u il u-icl itc ioh^d 'jroac 
t-uportanc^i t:o tha educational l'^\d'e^-^ o£ 'chat ora, iVjJ: a-?.on> 
Ciid incaliectual leaders, psychoanalytical t-^achlngs were 
v^ry Inf LuanClal J and creatod many anxieties in parents. 
?ar3nc-3 .•:jaw potencial neuroses at every turn. It was almost 
a bacl<lash following the Watsonian behaviorism- They worried 
that pressures for social contormity might create serious 
resentments, .^uilt Eeelings , hostilities and anxieties 
that would handicap their children in later life. They 
worried aoout oeaipal and sibling conflicts, and they saw 
the nursery school as an arena for the resolution of these 
conflicts, so that by cha tlnie th^ child ontered the public 
school, his Ccipacltias could be released and he could attend 
i:o the acadaTilo tasks at h:ind» 

The Tcthers who ware involved in this first cooperative 
rivrsery school, ^nd the mothers in Cuture cooperative nursery 
schools nay r.ot have r.'^all^^d that chey were In a critical 
oeriod of their o';^ lives. As youn^ tr.arried o^^rents in >ood 
health and free of serious financial worries, in an upper 
social class, they were being told by all the news media that 
they should feel fulfilled and hapoy. 3ut they shared with 
Katherine Whiteside Taylor, a profound malaise. They were 
lonely in their nuclear families, unsure of themselves as they 
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:r\ ?i -j.Ijw ,kv\:: for ':;;:ilr c:hLiaron, und^r "ha 

Jilu^i:^'^ zr,2/ ^;i:r:i :rlri:; ^htbiron 3cl3nti ifical Iv'' 

i:\d Co 5ci jn - 1 : t 1 1 y w^s v?rry v^^st way, wailo 

:. 70 JA \l L'^ t^y/ vji-C'^r^a a:^ ^lii^y wacchad tlialr chlldron'5 
:u:: : ;5rin5S. Tha ntocIiarx5 intelIo:!:ually KuUitied, 

'.vlsslng t:;i3 scio^ulacion they wer3 accustoined to during taelr 
o'vn yaars of classroom ^aducatlon. They ovarburdot<sd th^lr 
husbands by attemotlng to receive from them all of the satis- 
factions from which chay Eelc shut off, and usually at the 
:-;ron'> times of the day, in tha morning when he had to rush off 
to work, or in the evenings when his energies were exhausted 
from having spent the day interacting and being stimulated by 
his collegiaes. 

Classes and discussion groups for mothers were an ideal , 
solution. In the clubs that Catherine Taylor organized out 
of her owTi needs, aochers with tha vary same frustrations 
found the adult companionship and intellectual stimulation 
v;hlch thay criv:>d, fhey found satisfaction in a socially 
icceoCabl^ fashion. They had a purpose, a goal, and thay were 
>;rowing v;hile maintaining their traditional nurturing rola. 
fhey had a sense of participating in the mainstream, more than 
that, they felt themselves to be in the forefront of educational 
thought. In organizing a cooperative school they recognized 
themselves as pioneers in new educational philosophy, one 
in which they as parents fully participated in their children's 
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-^::lTiC^^^ -\ i-.;.nlni^icr'at:ion and coTnunl'ry rolicions. 

'"'va otr^nc ooooir:\^iv5 o /.iTi^n: Kat:h::?irin3 WALC^^l^li Cay Lor 

\jcz cha C:;ildr3n*;> Co:n::;anlC/ va3n tv^r ^acond child was born> 
:5uc by rh<?n th-^i vjrouo was 3elf-suc?nort:tn;5; j^a^ h:id sho^^ 
harsal: Co a loadar in cha besc s^^nsa of the word. The 
•^rouo l!:3 3l? had assun^ad che l3ad3rshio rola. 3y 1930 a 
sacond oarenc cooper^itiva, !:h-3 'Sarkaley Hills school had 
bagun. Soch schools^ tha Children's Community and. Che 3arkaley 
Hills school ara still flourishing today and ara considarGd 
nodal cooperativa nursary schools, 

rha Parent Co -On Movamant 

whathar cha parant co-oo movament is datad ivoTd 1916 
with tha start oc tha Univr-ViTsi ty ot Chicago parant cooperative 
r.ursery school, or 1927, tha ooaning ot tha Ghildrau's Com^nity 
is chosen to designate tha beginning of a naw trand in preschool 
oducatlon, tha raasons that -.my parents ,^lva today for enrolling 
a child in a co-op ara various: The Location is convenient, 
Lha tuicion io' less than thac of a orivate school, a car oool 
can be arranged^ and for so-ne, they ara interested in learning 
mora about child rearing or are intrigued with the notion of 
a school that Is cooperatively run by parents and teacher. 
Many who enroll befdre they have a grasp of the cooperative 
nursery within a few months may discover that they are deeply 
involved in the school* s activities. For some, it has becorae 
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•-^ v>n^v.irti.ul 3.1 . io-;^^ :\ocr:^ry vi^^ decisions a^out: 

vMi He. J f:rl;2nd.5hLos ira termed; ch-3 sh^Il of ch^ 

AucL'3ar nartily 19 craclod and :\ rnoro ralic^d exisconcii opnar^es. 

r>.3r2 13 r'^currin? ■ir^rar^ant Co cha effact that parant 
ooooer.iclv? nursarv schoolr^ ^ul'fer from b^ln^ run by only a 
sln'gla oroLasilonal , cha roniaindar 06 tha staff baing anaateurs. 
^owav;=5r, th? non-nrof asslonal snntus the 3tat£ Is more than 
oifcsat by tha benaftt^ childran axoariGnce In having their 
nochars' nav; insi3hts, skills and actitudaa which soread to 
their homa lives and create a consistency in their living 
^.^actorns. In schools ran by professionals only, with no 
pArant par^:icioation at all, tha countar-conolaint arises 
that tha school doas one thln^ and tha honia does another* 
VccoTiplishTiants at school are octan undone at hoT^a, and 
■although th.a profasslonal school parsonnal doesn't like to 
ad-nit it, tha ravar.^a al:5o cakas nlaca- Chances ot a successful 
") r o z r am a v 3 a r> 1 n c a d ;h 3 n o 3 r 1 n t ? t a k ^ r - 1 ^ a va rv a s o a c t 
06 planning and i:noI 9Ti2nt at:loa» It is no accident that 
Haad Start has a strong oarant coTiOonent that ^oas well beyond 
"rubber-stamp*^ quietly aquiescent parent groups, 

Besides arguments or soeculation about value of a parent 
cooperative nursery school, there is the hard evidence of the 
success and growth of the cooperative nursery school movement. 
Katherlne v/hiteside Taylor alone initiated schools in Long 3eacK, 
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/'■^:C0uv8r, r>ro^^:o and Mon^rr^iU, Ti iro ■:Lri ov^r 200 -^^rouos 

I r- 2l3al'i.\-:. iCouos navvj is^^run^ wo in London, /lon> V.oag 

Caylon.'"^ I*: is Iti'to^^ I 5 Lo co know hov; :n^nv coootariclvts 

V r^^ary ^chooLs ^t'nara are in t:h>3 ^^^.ltad ScaCes and Canada; tha/ 

■::^t:on spring; uo undlicovered by other already establishad 

>rouos. In 19 36 che Parent Coooeratlve ?r/39chool3 Inta rnatlonal 

95 

est:imaced chat: taare were over 1500. 

An essential element in che rapid growth o£ the parent 
cooperative is pointed out by Katherlne Whiteside Taylor when 
she says that, *^Their 'success has not deoended upon the continu- 
ance of the same leadership over a period o£ years, but rather 
uoon the continual development of new leaders^ often with 
continuing and vigorous growth when the pioneering and succeed- 
ing officers 30 on to other activities and hew ones take 
07 

u;^,eir places." The cnovecp.ant has a life of its own, and as 

i\: fulfills coT^.oelling needs for parents and children it grows. 

As the iioveT.ent grew, the coooerative snirit grew 

:,^/ond the acLLvlties of oarents within each individual school, 

.'Jroups began -:3C in touch v/lth each other, to exchange 

orn\ation and experiences. Local councils were fomed, first 

in 1944 in Silver Spring, Maryland; then in 1945, Seattle and 

3ritish Columbia; California formed a council in 1948, and 

go 

so it grew, like the schools themselves. 

The first tangible evidence of 'a national organization 
x/as a B0wsletter, Parent Cooperative Preschools of America, 
with 300 subscribers at the start, and edited by Katherine 
Whiteside Taylor. The newsletter was an excellent source of 
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: -jI-ic^ o: " i j • i:o - 'ac^^ md on Air^ua^ 22 and 23, 

: '5J ac Col'i-jui Tjacaars Col 1:3^^ Me'.^ York ^-if:y, tho 

\.:v3rioan 'Jouncll or" Paranc Cooperacivos v;a3 cormed. In 1964 

i Mv^nr: Cao2jl?lilk;il Pre schools -XTteripa changed its nanae to 

?acent Copp-era!: lyj Preschools International and in 1970, the 

99 

n :»v/'ilett3r nchiav^^d the status o£ a journal • 

Th3 Whiteside Taylor Centre 

for 

Cooperativa Education 

The Canadian ties are strongs and the Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor Centre tor Cooperative Education in 3aie d'Urfe, 
:)iiebec is sirv.hoiic of the close association the parent 
cooperatives in tha two nations feel for •e.?ca other* The ideas 
Sor the center r^nd the oersor. v;hose sustained energy was in- 
d\5pansable throughout its construction, who has sparked the 
anchusiasra nac^ssary for its financial and comnnanity snpoorc 
L-; ^^etty Jordan, oast oresidant of the Quebec Counril of Parent 
P:iv"icioation ?re^3chooIs and oresident of the Catherine 
VfiLteside Taylor Centre 3oard of Directors. The architect, 
Irene Steffen was a co-op mother. It is a jewel of a building 
on two arpents^^^^ of land on Lake St, Louis, donated by 
Gaorge S. Fritz, a local resident. The town of Bale d^tJrfe 
a:>;reed to provide maintenance in return for housing its Library, 
Arts and Crafts Center, and office -space for the Victorian 
Order of Nurses* A nurse from the Order is available and keeps 
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■v^:? voiTi, viu.-i ac^lvl:i.^> :rvnll:i>l3 cor t:h^ an^iro co -ivnuni cy . 

Tae •^ro'i;^ was ui u'^uoh v;lth Katharine :'ailt:o^lde Taylor 

!:Lirou3houc oonjt ruccian oc ^ih^ vaidosida Taylor ConCre. At 

■:^\^ dadtciulon of ?:he '^uildin];, har rs.r.arki included dho 

..soncence, ^'niore i3 no otaer Institucion of laarnia,:? that could 

:v\k3 r-^o! honored, so d£j3ply and humbly nnoved in havin:> 

ic na^ad as .v/ ' Godcatid ' . " ^^^"^ Tha design oi the building 

ciATbodios [:h2 cooperative ohlLoaophy, an intardapendenca of 

parts chat 7.uike a uniciad whole • It is a spiral dasign 

v;it:h a central, alo^ost floating, staircasa chat leads to an 

obsarvatlon room ovarlooking all o£ tha classroon^s, Tha 

entrance Isval housas tha library and ot'Cices; a short curving 

ri:no 'ioas to tha classrooms that ara at tha outar oarimeter 

o:: tha building, aach with a leval entrance to tha yard. 

Thara ara t:/o nursary classrooms for tvanty children in aach; 

■;i.th two part-tlnia classas a day, a total of eighty children 

.ira sarvari, Thara is also a day nursary classroom that sarves 

15 childran nar day* At tha centar of tha leval that housas 

^h^ classroo-s thare is tha kitchan, naat and cozy. Than thare 

ara the Arts and Crafts and pottery rooms, and an all-purpose 
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auditorium gymnasium, large enough to seat 175 persons. 
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A %'ord about jaccv Jordan, President and Ac:t\lnist:ratlv3 

DLrcictor oi cha Quebec Council of Parent Participation Pre- 

schools: Har style Is stcntlar to Katherine >fhlteslde Taylor* s. 

She inspires, initiates, organizes, but always, she plans 

to have members of the co-op take over the leadership, and 

assume more and more responsibility, as she gradually withdraws; 

at the ooint when a project is able to function and flourish 

without her, she goe^. on to something else* She came as a 

cooperating parent and has said that she received so much it 

seemed the most natural thing in the world to return the gift . 

and allow the cycle of receiving and giving repeat itself with 

other parents, beyond the classroom, into the community, and 

beyond that.^^^ At this writing, 3etty Jordan has begun her 

graduate work in Environmental Studies. She writes, 

My work and learning in environmental studies has 
made m.a acutely aware of the seriousness of environ- 
mental problems within the nacural, social, political 
worlds and I have been reinforced in the direction oc 
documanting and evaluating programs of cooperation 
(every thtn^j from farming to .co-op nursery groups) with 
the goal oc presenting principles of cooperation as 
one of the answers to solving evlronmental problems. 
This decision will no dovibt direct my course Jor a 
good number of years. However I am relieved and 
satisfied that I have found a road; rather than 
tackling something different I am only extending what 
I have already experienced, It*s as if I have come 
full cirlce approaching the cooperative philosophy 
from a new angle. 

Her resignation from the Quebec Council will ba effective 
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v:^ :^i:3nib3r 30, 1372, vn3n VJaic^sid^ Taylor 'Z.^nura v;lLl ent^^r 
: nv3W of Iv^a-iar shin . 

Kai:;^^cine i7ai?:astd3 Tiylor has r^^alned an accive parcici- 
n.mi In cooperaclve :iur3iry school ^.ovs^enc and has -/ritten 
two books related to it; Parent Coooerative Nursarv Schools ^"^^ 
and P arents and Children Learn To^ether >^^^ Another book, 

Adol -^^ scents Nead ?arent3j? was also har doctoral dissertacion. 
She has launched nursery schools and taught and given lectures 
thrcu<5hout the United States^ Canada, New Zealand, England 
and other parts o6 the ^luropean continent. Her courses on 
personal development are related to Martin Suber's philosophy, 
Yoga contemplation and Jungian thought. She is at this time 
a practicing psychotherapist in San b"rancisco» 

Kntherina '//liiteslde Taylor's work goes well beyond the 
span o£ her o^vn life and the lives of those she touches. She 
sets the ripples in n\otion and they move in wider and ^^der 
arcs. 
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APPENDIX 



WHIT:i:3IDS TAYLOR C2NTR3 
FOR 

COO?^R.\Tiys' EDUCATION 

Building Description 

A. *9-G 2 Nursery Classrooms 

10-G 1 Day Nursery Classroom 

Coatrooms, Lavatori9S--one each for each classroom 

12- G Kitchen 

7- G Isolation Room with Lavatory 

14- G Indoor gross play area 
20-G Outdoor^gross play area 

3, 12-S Observation area for each classroom 

8- G Teaching Classroom 

13- 3 Staff Lounge 

C. 5-G Administration Offices 

4-G General Office and Reception Area 

19-G Public Coatrooms and Lavatory 

14- G Meeting Hall for Parents 

io, 17, 13-3 3aie d'Urfe Library for Adults and Children 
17 -G 3aia d'Urfe Arts and Crafts Room 

15- G 3aie dMJrfe Potters Club 
13-a 7. O.N. Office 

15- G -Necessary Mechanical and Slectrical Space 

- - Numbers correspond to floor plans. G - Ground Floor Plan 

S - Second Floor Plan 

Description 

A. Nursery Classroom ? for class of 20 children (3 • 5 year 
olds) two part-time classes per day, i.e.^ accomodation 
for 80 children. T&tal area: 1120 sq. feet. When the 
area for the vestibule, C9atroo(n and lavatory is 
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oKcluchid, the remaining araa is 930 so. Coec which 
mora than meets th3 present minlT.um classroooi standards 
oE this age group of 33-40 sq, t-^et oer child. 
The window area is 10 par cent of the floor area-- 
again maeting standards. There are 300 cubic feet 
of air per child governed by Che amount of openable 
window area which meets the standard 5 per cent of the 
floor area. . 

Floor ; The^jfldor is at two-levels--the upper level 
is used for big muscle play (750 sq. feet) and is 
covered with a resilient afubber tile. This floor 
surface was chosen in order to protect the children 
from accidents and at the same time allow a hard 
enough surface for large muscle activities such as 
block-building. The room is divided from a lower level 
by three big steps. This area (130 sq. feet) is 
carpeted and attracts quiet activities such as story 
telling, creative moven^ent and science discussions. 
A large sink is located in the classroom and is 
accessible for children's activities. All floors in 
these clai^srooms are heated by radiant heat. 
Walls: Concrete block finished in attractive washable 
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colours. Plenty of space is/provided on the walls 
for raounting-lo^fSisplays.;^?^^ r'^'l^ix^pii^^^ 
Ceiling : E?cpp s eclr c edar rc o^peqk and B i C ^^iitM^ms 1:1^ 

> ^ Coatrooms ; r^Eacfo classroom 

St^ibpens direct Ij^jxcKr the f encedtMh c 




^^^y^^i-t tne vestibule in eaiclwoom is located a>cdatrootn .>Jii 

■.r'^'i'-' ''^^<>:^::.'-- -^''-^Wb-. ' ■ \:. ' 



'u.A,:^ -mIIow:^ ': v3 children no a^tond zo chair own na^ds, 
7hii-:* ViTs s-^aciai builc-in cubiclas with placa for 
co^^,:-^, booC5, and hat: 3, ;nit:c3, »3t:c, Slnca the coatrrooi^ 
ii viKcriin tr.^ classroo-n, tha amount 06 adult 3uoervlsion 
r.'^^dad Is at a niininum. 

Lavaf:orias ; Tilach class is provided with a lavatory with 
two toilets--once agin masting the standards of one 
tollat to aver/ 15 children. All fixtures are at child 
height and suitable for the -children to use without 
adult help. All partitions are at a four-foot height 
oncv^ again facilitating adult supervision. There is a 
double sink which is usad not only for the regular 
hand v;ashing, etc.> but doll bathing and toy boating! 
Since the lavatory is within the classroom the children 
have easy access to the facilities. 

Special Features ; All equipment within the classrooms 
is cr.oveable, thus allowing complete flexibility within 
the pro'5ra:i:Tme. The main feature about these rooms is th 
ver^/ li^^ht airy atmosohere, yet intimate home-like 
ap-?aaranc3. All materials used are warm yet washable. 
D ay Nursery Room; (15 full-time children--8 AM- 6 PM) 
All features are similar to the above classrooms with 
the exception of a special room off the clafisroom for 
sleeping. Storage space ts also provided ili this room 



Kitchen ; Used for preparation of hot lunches for full- 
time students and snacks for part-time students. The 



for cots and other 
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L \ ciy(\_ ?2J22i Si^il LilLllk^SlL* ^Hls small room is part 
oc che ^anaraL office araa aad is to oa us.^d Co isolate 
a ^;lok child £rom the r3i?t of the childran and for 
so3cial vi^5i!:3 by the :?chooL nursa or doctor. 
Indoor Gross Play Are.g ; Tho auditoriuni has been designed 
mth the thought in mind that on rainy days the children 
vrill have a place to do big ttwiscle play on specially 
designed equioment. 

Outdoor Gross Plav Area : A playground has been designed 
on the ^'Adventure Playground*' theme, Polly Hill of 
Ottawa was consulted with respect to the special features 
of such a playgrounds There is free access to water 
and sand. The grounds are contoured to allow hills for 
climbing and sliding, Taare are two sections to the 
playground, one immediately fenced-in ar^a outside each 
classroom and a larger area which is used by the public 
as well. 

Obser^;ation Area; A unique feature above the building 
is an observation room xvhich is located above the class- 
rooms and affords an opportunity for observers to see 
into all classrooms and the sleeping area. Observing is 
done through one-way glass, thereby ensuring objective 
viewing. This room is equipped with audio equipment 
which brings the sounds and voices from the classroom 
to the observers through the use of a system ot micro- 
phones and earphones. Of^ the observation area is a 

39 



0 :?.i3rvat ion 



'v/ 'lis :us3lon groups atisnd- 



ofcicoi for tha QU23'iC COUNCIL 0? P.USMT PARTIGIPATLUN 
?:i^oJ,iC0C3 and CCCP3:^ATI75 PI^SSCHCOLS INTSXMATIONAL 

as rj?Al as chose working diracfcLy with TH2 WHIT2SIDS 
TAYLOR CSITRS. tciere is a teaching classroocn designed 
£or lecture :>rour)S of 30 to 60 oeoole. A soecial feature 
of this room is a one-way glass panel which affords eye- 
level viewing of a nursery classroom. 
The auditorium, with a capacity of 175 people, is used 
for parent-teacher conferences, workshops and parent 
fueacings, as well as coimnunity activities. In this room 
there is a special projection booth equipped with a one- 
way glass to allow for observation into the indoor gro^^s 
play area. 

Located on the ground floor are rooms for the 3AIS D^URFS 

POTTERS, ARTS XXD CRAFTS, an office for the VICTORIAN 

CRD2R OF NURSS3 and public coatrooms and lavatories. 

Cn tha second Eloor is the 3AIS D'URFS CHILDRS:^ AMD sXDULT 

LI3RARIS3. 
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THE CHILDREN* 3 COMMUNITY 



COST OF OPERATION j 

I 

The total expenditures for operation of the Berkeley Children's j 

Coiuniunity during the first year amounted to $6,218,49» This \ 

amount included the items: rent, maintenance and alterations, ' 

equipmentr supplies, food, staff salaries, and help. The cost per ; 

child per month was $35.33- ! 

• . i 

Salary Scale I 

Trained Supervisor {first year only) $200.00 per month j 

Director-mother 75.00 per month 

Mother-supervisors (two or three) 50.00 per month \ 

Cook $45,00— $50,00 per month , ! 

Janitor 30.00 — 35.00 per month i 

Outside help was received to the amount of $350*00 per month. ! 

The second year expenses decreased to $4,149.56, making an ; 
average cost per child per month of $20,04. The monthly outside I 
assistance amounted to $125.00, less than half of that received the j 
first year. i 

The third year a total of $5,320.80 was expended lor a nine and , 
a half months' year, but with the increased enrollment the cost per | 
child per month amounted to only $19.31. Outside assistance was | 
still $125.00 per month. | 

Financial Regulations \ 

1. Registration fee is $10.00 a year, or $5,00 per term. | 

2. Tuition fee is $12.50 per month. 

3. No refunds are made in case of absences. j 

4. Mothers unable to put in Your hours per week, must pay [ 
a substitute fee of $2,00 for each day missed» or make up 
time lost on a day acceptable to the staff. ^ 



ORGANIZATION 

The mothers of the children enrolled in the Children s Com* 
munliy are the i^werning bwly when they sit in monthly meetings, 
at which time probienis are iiisrus?ed, financial and governmental 
regulations are at^reed upon, and ralirications are nuidc of all actions 
taki^n by the ICxccutive Board, which has been elected at the .*\pril 
meeting. 



THc GHILDREfPS CQHMUNITV 



Pood Record 
Date Obi«erver, 



Same of 
Child 


Fooi re- 
turned 


''Seconds'' 


AppetiU 


Lunch 
begun 


t)tded 


time 


\ 

Remarks 



































































i 

Daily Chart j 
(From these charts a semester ttcoxd (of each child is made up) ,^ | 



DaU 




AppeliU 


\ 

So<ial ' Toys 
Con [acts | Used 

i 


Other 
Mate rial 


HeaUh 


InvoU 
U)itary 
Elimina- 
tion 


aiui • Social \ 
Adjust' j Notes 








! 








1 

. ■. . 1 ! 








i 








1 i 








'[■" 








1 i 



















i 

Eliminatioa Report 







UritJiUiortf Itnolu*itJO'\ ^ 


iVome 




r 

ri*«e \ Tnktn 05 


Ask to 




Asleep 


Play 


1 i 
Meal' \ J 






\ RotUine? 

1 


go/ 








time \ 






• i 
















1 
1 


























i 

1 






1 1 
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THE CJm.OHEjVSCOl^]fm 



Behavior Record 

(Tills to be fillvd out l)y new mothers on xW\xk\ obsurva\ion day, 
and by cooperating mothers during free n\oments oi their service 
ilays») 



Child 

Period covered. 



Observer.... 
Date 



Very quiet,' Mands or ftit$ 
still much of the time. 



Low tension, }i»tle«j| slug:' 
fii$h. 



Easily do.mmated* never 
fighlB b^ck) little irtlatlve. 



Dependent on others, a 
follower. 



Avoids playing with 
others. A spectator, or 
spends time In individual 

Negativistlc, frequently 
violates the "rulet", hard 
to manage. 



AcHifiiy 

2 3 4 
Tension 

2 3 4 
As$erUvenes$ 

2 3 4 
Self-Reliance 

2 3 4 
Social play 



Hyperactive, constant 
pressure of interests. 
High energy output* 



Nervous, restless, high* 
strung. 



Assertive, selfconfidenti 
bold, often bossy. 



Independent, resourceful, 
competent in new situa* 
tlons. 



12 3 4 5 
Cooperation in Regime 



I 



Engages readily 5n group 
activity. Prefers social 
modes of play, 



Cooperates readily, ac- 
cepts suggestions, and 
shows suitable initiative. 



Language: Tendency to verbalize 

Taikatne, 



Ftar speaks, vehal rta* 
sponse5 ditttcult to elicit. 



S(>eech h at the level of 
"hahy talk'* slurring and 
in.iccurate. 



Frequent cH^Ion and con* 
fusion of parts of speech. 



1 2 3 4 5 

Language: Arliadation 



I 



Aan^^ua-^e: StniUtire 



constantly 
chatting with others, or 
giving monologs about 
ov^n activity. 



\o obvious defects In 
speech forms; clear and 
confident enunciations. 



A<le<^uaie vocahMtary 
and 5Cfuence structufej 
ijood choice of >vords. 



THt: CHILOREfJ'S CCMMUMITV 



Type of P]ay 
(Note perioii co\crecl when ix)5sible.) 



Time 


! Constrii^the 
maUrial used) 


Big muscle 


House 












































Social Adjustment 

(Note period covered when possible.) 


Pl^y alone j 

j othtrs 


Play with 


Play CO- Leaitrs i 
opfratiiely in PUy ' 











1 










j 



Genero.l Adjustmeat 



Cry or mhint 
ojlen 


Sho^o Umper 


took sober 


Look icnUnted 


Obr.ioxdy \ 
happy 1 








■ 


i 























QixQsWons (or Mothers j 
^ (To be filled in by new mothers, after their third obse/vation dnxl 
and presented at a conference with the parent^cducation chairman.' 
Wliat do yoii think should be done in the following situacions? ' 
I One child tries to tako toy from another who had It first. 
^. nr\Q child hits another without provocation. I 
, v^, CniUl refuses to come when called. ^ 
4. Child objects tu buttoning clothes, ' j 





WHITESIDE TAYLOR CENTRE 
for Cooperative Education 

Lake shore Road 
Bale d'Urfe, St. Ame de Bellevue 85O 
Quebec, Canada 

T$l. ^53-3291 Area Code 51^ 



The Whiteside Taylor Centre for Cooperative 
Education is owned by the Quebec Council of Parent Partici- 
pation Preschools. It houses tvo model Nursery Schools, a 
Day Care Centre, Auditoriujti, Kitchen/ and an Observation 
Tower with one-way glass windows and iricrophones into each 
classroom. The building also holds the Bale d'Urfe Library, 
Art3 and Crafts Centre, and a Vici:orian Order of Nurses 
office . . 

Ihe Centre officially opened on June 17th, 1969^ 
and was narr.ed nn honour of Dr. Katherine Whiteside Taylor, 
of California, a pioneer in the field of Cooperative 
Education . 
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